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Italian election campaign 

Italy’s April elections will be the most crucial in the 
country’s postwar history, for they will turn upon whether 
Italy is to remain free and genuinely democratic, or 
whether it is to surrender to the communist-controlled 
People’s Democratic Front for Peace and Freedom, a coal- 
ition of the Communists and the “Fusionist” Socialists 
under Pietro Nenni. The 4,500,000 members of Italy’s 
Catholic Actien (which is a national organization, not just 
a descriptive term for a movement) are organizing to bring 
about a victory of the communist-opposed Christian 
Democratic party in the coming elections. Just what part 
the Church plays in this campaign is a matter which 
communist propaganda is certain violently to misrepre- 
sent, and about which the rest of the world naturally 
inquires. The answer to this question is not far to seek. 
Speaking to 4,500 street-car employes on February 22, 
Pope Pius XII expressed the deep concern the Church 
feels over the moral and religious issue that the coming 
election involves. The Pope reminded the men of their 
grave moral duty to live up to their responsibility as 
citizens. This meant, he declared, that they must hold 
steadfastly to their principles, and be full of goodness 
and charity in their actual dealing with their fellow men. 
The sense of this danger, as taught by the Church, 
prompted the members of Catholic Action to exercise, 
manifestly and concretely, their civic responsibility by 
building an electoral machine for the purpose of coping 
with this danger. The new civic organization, the Na- 


tional Civil Committee, plans the creation of committees — 


in every city, town, village and hamlet in Italy. The 
organization undertakes to guarantee the “enlighted pres- 
ence” of all Catholics at the polls: no abstentions, and no 
invalid or miscast votes. This is not “the Church in poli- 
tics,” any more than the Association of Christian Trade 
Unionists (ACTU) in the U.S. is “the bishops in the 
labor unions.” The Christian Church, under the Pope’s 
leadership, speaks in her proper role, as a reminder to 
citizens of their moral duty of civic responsibility. It is 
the citizens’ own organized response which puts this re- 
ligious teaching into effect. 


ERP and the United States of Europe 

A happy effect of the European Recovery Program is 
its heightening of the historical hope of European unity. 
The political purposes of the United States prompted 
Secretary Marshall’s offer of economic assistance to 
Europe; economic collaboration between European na- 
tions, instigated by ERP, brings nearer the day of a 
United States of Europe, the goal desired by the joint 
congressional resolution introduced last year by Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas and Representative Boggs of 
Louisiana. On March 8 the Steering Committee of the 
sixteen nations participating in ERP meets in Paris to 


decide on setting up a permanent organization. Great 
names are connected with the idea of a federation of . 
Europe: Kant, William Penn, Hugo, Stresemann, Smuts, 
Churchill. Nor should Count Richard Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi, Secretary General of the European Parliamentary 
Union, who has been working tirelessly for decades to 
turn the dream into a reality, be omitted. Count Couden- 
hove was singled out for praise in Winston Churchill’s 
speech at Zurich in September, 1946, which called for a 
regional grouping of European nations within the frame- 
work of UN. The United Europe Committee which 
Churchill is promoting has the blessing of Cardinal Grif- 
fin and the active support of Bishop Edward Ellis of 
Nottingham. Despite the impetus supplied by Foreign 
Minister Bevin’s proposal of a “Western Union” on 
January 22, the road from economic collaboration 
through a customs union to an eventual political federa- 
tion is a long and difficult one. There are barriers of his- 
toric hatreds, French fears of a strong Germany, Scan- 
dinavia’s traditional neutrality, eastern Europe’s enslave- 
ment. This last unhappy fact lends cogency to Count 
Coudenhove’s plea that the phrase “Free Europe” be used 
for the sixteen Marshall-plan countries in place of the 
current term “Western Europe.” For ERP does not pro- 
pose, as the Soviets argue, to divide Europe, but to 
encourage the building of an all-inclusive United States 
of Europe. 


A loophole in the tax laws 

People close to financial and market circles have long 
been aware of an unfair, and perhaps dangerous, loop- 
hole in our tax laws. It concerns those known as non- 
resident aliens. In the section of the U.S. Code that 
covers the taxing of such people (Title 26, No. 211), we 
find that those “engaged in trade or business within the 
United States” are fully taxed. But the joker is the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

Such phrase does not include the effecting of trans- 

actions in the United States in stocks, securities, or 

commodities through a resident broker, commission 

agent, or custodian. (26:211; a, 3, b.) 
So a non-resident alien who is playing the stock market 
falls under the paragraph covering the taxation of those 
“not engaged in trade or business.” And here you find 
another joker: they are taxable on a long list of things 
(dividends, rents, etc.), but no mention is made of capi- 
tal gains. And there you have the complete loophole— 
an engraved invitation to a wealthy foreigner to engage 
in pure speculation on the American market. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is known that a small wealthy group has 
made, and still is making, large profits in this fashion— 
all tax-free. Vitally necessary, therefore, is the proposal 
of Senator Lodge of Massachusetts that we plug this gap 
in our laws. He is quoted in an AP dispatch from Wash- 
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ington (dated Feb. 20) as saying: “This discrimination 
seems to me of particular importance today as we are 
about to commence consideration of the European Re- 
covery Program.” We fail, however, to see why Senator 
Lodge would have his proposal apply only to aliens who 
“stay in this country more than ninety days.” A good 
portion, maybe a majority, of these people do their 
operating from a base in Europe, and only their money 
or their agent touches our shores. Why not apply the 
principle of reciprocity? No American could get away 
with this in a European market. Finally, to suggest a 
fruitful line of inquiry, we ask: Is there possibly any 
connection between this matter and the sudden, mysteri- 
ous “breaks” in the markets that puzzle us at times? 


John Doe’s reading in ’47 

Our mythical little average American was pretty isola- 
tionist in his reading last year, according to the annual 
survey on reading trends released by the American 
Library Association. Judging from a cross-section of 
public libraries in U. S. towns and cities, the report 
concludes that “the average American reader in 1947 
was first and foremost interested in his personal prob- 
lems, then in housing and business, and was little con- 
cerned with international troubles.” While books on 
more or less popular psychology were in great demand, 
“material related to atomic energy was practically un- 
touched.” Except for some scattered interest from high- 
school and college students, public interest in atomic 
energy was “almost non-existent.” In the related field of 
European recovery, librarians similarly report that 
though club and organization leaders “were seriously 
concerned about ERP and borrowed large quantities of 
material to supply members with background, the av- 
erage reader was either apathetic or ignorant of the 
issues involved.” Such reports serve to underline com- 
plaints like Mr. David E. Lilienthal’s (commented on in 
these pages last week) that public opinion has not yet 
wakened sufficiently to the challenge atomic energy hurls 
at any smug nationalism. An intelligent American voter 
these days (or a voter in any other free country) simply 
must be international-minded. Now it is quite true that 
the picture of American reading extracted from public- 
library reports does not tell the whole story. Newspapers, 
the radio, forums, discussion groups are all doing a 
great deal to build up an informed body of intelligent 
public opinion on the international problems of the day. 
Probably no issue in recent times has aroused the inter- 
est and debate of the U. S. public more than the Euro- 
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pean Recovery Program. But books as well can serve a 
better purpose than to focus our attention predominantly 
on ourselves and our personal problems. Self-centered 
reading, no less than self-centered thinking and acting, 
can keep us blind to the issues that must be seen to be 
solved. 


Education for the English language 

There’s been a lot of flag-waving for a long time over 
educating American youth for citizenship and democ- 
racy. It doesn’t seem to matter much whether pupils learn 
to read or write or spell or do numbers—unless they 
“want” to. Complaints by parents, teachers (off the rec- 
ord) and employers over the results of this nonsense 
have been frequent and vehement. One of the latest 
springs from a four-year study of 300,000 Army and 
Navy students enrolled during the late war in 112 Ameri- 
can colleges. Professors Thayer of Bowdoin and Elsasser 
of Princeton, who supervised the study, drew the con- 
clusion that the vast majority of high-school graduates 
not only cannot think logically but are so badly prepared 
in reading, writing and speaking the English language 
as to jeopardize their own education and development 
and the processes of democratic society itself. Professor 
Thayer puts the blame for the situation, not on “the over- 
worked and conscientious American school teacher,” but 
on the attempt “to carry on an unprecedented program 
of mass education with plants and teaching forces and 
budgets which make impossible effective teaching.” There 
is undoubtedly something in what Dr. Thayer says. But 
it is time to put the blame squarely where it belongs— 
on the administrators (superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, principals, curriculum “experts” and supervisors), 
who dictate changing fads as goals for education, impose 
methods of teaching which teachers know are psycho- 
logically and pedagogically unsound, and make promo- 
tion of teachers contingent on subservience to this type 
of dictation. It would be well if vast numbers of parents 
demanded of public authorities that education for learn- 
ing how to read, write, spell and speak the English lan- 
guage be made a goal of the schools, and that teachers 
be released from yessing incompetent or wishy-washy ad- 
ministrators and be allowed really to teach. 


“The Catholic Church and Medicine” 

Does the Church control the professional activity of 
Catholic doctors, directing their medical procedures and 
imperiling their patients as Paul Blanshard charged in 
the Nation last fall? More than a quarter-century spent 
studying, practising and teaching obstetrics and gyne- 
cology in private, municipal and State hospitals qualifies 
Joseph M. McGoldrick, M.D. to answer that question. 
Catholic doctors and nurses do not obtain their medical 
information from Catholic journals or Catholic priests. 
Dr. McGoldrick points out. They do, however, seek moral 
guidance from the educator their consciences approve; 
for the practice of medicine, like the practice of law of 
banking or statesmanship, lies within the field of morals. 
Good morals make for good medicine, too. Improved 
obstetrical techniques and better health are the product 
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of the refusal of the easy—but immoral—solution of abor- 
tion. Dr. McGoldrick reports that in one of the largest 
hospitals in New York City, where the average number 
of deliveries is over 3,000 a year, no such sentimental 
dilemma as “either the life of the mother or the life of 
the child” choice has been encountered during the last 
twenty years. He adduces a survey of 67,000 deliveries 
reviewed in the American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, with an incidence of one therapeutic abor- 
tion to every 16,700 deliveries; and points out that in- 
creased knowledge and improved care are eliminating 
one by one the former supposedly infallible indications 
for abortion. The question of ectopic gestation, exploited 
by Blanshard as evidence of shifting Catholic moral 
judgment, is also clarified. Dr. McGoldrick’s article ap- 
pears in the February Homiletic and Pastoral Review; it 
will be reprinted in the April Catholic Mind. 


A note on Mr. Sokolsky 

Though the newspaper columnist George E. Sokolsky 
has from time to time commented adversely on items 
appearing in this Review, we have not hitherto deemed 
it necessary or gracious to offer a rebuttal of any kind. 
We admire many things in his column, notably his de- 
fense of the family, his appreciation of the place of re- 
ligion in education, his understanding of the communist 
conspiracy (though not of the causes which contributed, 
and still contribute, to the rise of this conspiracy). We 
are aware, too, that he has become one of the more 
popular figures in Catholic lecture circles, and while we 
find this somewhat disconcerting—Mr. Sokolsky’s views 
of economics being scarcely in harmony either with 
papal teaching on the subject or the statements of the 
American hierarchy—we hoped that through his new as- 
sociations he might come ultimately to embrace the 
Truth for which he sincerely seeks. Without judging the 
prudence of others, we preferred to seek in our fight 
against communism allies who less closely reflect ideas 
current in the more reactionary capitalistic circles in the 
country. It is, then, with considerable reluctance that we 
take note of Mr. Sokolsky’s column in the February 17 
New York Sun. We do so not because he there accuses 
us of an “emphatic dislike for the congressional system,” 
of directing a “vicious sneer” at Senators Taft and 
George, and of being guilty of “calumny”—all of which 
is nonsense born of the writer’s jaundiced reading of 
our text—but because he seems (with a sneer?) to ques- 
tion the propriety of our commenting on taxes at all. It 
is true that AMERICA, as a non-profit corporation, pays 
no income tax; just as it is true that the Editors, who 
are religious priests vowed to poverty, are also tax- 
exempt. It may, no doubt, be plausibly argued that be- 
cause men pay no taxes, they ought not discuss tax leg- 
islation; but it can be argued just as plausibly that pre- 
cisely because they have, through religious ideals, no 
wealth or income, no one is in such a favorable position 
to deal with taxes objectively, unmoved by self-interest, 
and with an eye single to the welfare of the community. 
Regardless of the merits of this debate, the whole issue 
strikes us as irrelevant. Those who, for religious reasons, 


are excused from paying taxes are not thereby demoted 
to second-class citizenship. They too, have the right of 
free speech. The position AMERICA assumes on tax legis- 
lation ought to be judged, therefore, without reference 
to the status of its Editors, and solely on the merit of the 
arguments they adduce to support it. 


Proof of the pudding 

We have no desire to inject ourselves into the contro-. 
versy aired on February 15 by Carroll Reece, Republi- 
can national chairman, as to whether his party or the 
Democratic Party has done more for civil liberties. It 
occurs to us, however, that the Republican Party is in a 
position to provide Chairman Reece with a striking, 
spectacular and practically irrefutable argument to show 
its devotion to civil rights. That would be the passage 
of the Ives-Fulton Bill, recently reported out favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Labor, which provides for 
a permanent, Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission. Rumors round the Capitol have it that, with an 
eye on the Negro vote, the Republican majority in Con- 
gress is prepared to push legislation against lynching 
and the poll tax. But FEPC has its opponents among 
Northern businessmen as well as among Southern Demo- 
crats; and this is 1948, when we elect a President. It is 
in the cards that FEPC will be found dead at the end of 
the session, unless the people of the country make it 
plain that they want it. We hail, therefore, the recent 
formation of a committee of prominent business and 
civic leaders to urge passage of the FEPC bill. Men like 
Eric Johnston; Henry Luce; Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of Studebaker; Beardsley Ruml, board chairman of 
Macy’s; Spyros P. Skouras, president of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, are throwing their weight behind FEPC. The 
persistent smear that the movement is communist-in- 
spired runs completely counter to the facts. Its leader, 
A. Philip Randolph, has kept it probably freer from 
communist influence than any comparable movement. It 
is endorsed by the AFL, the CIO, the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference and the Federal Council of 


Churches. 


Free vacations in Europe? 

Any sugar-coating we can apply to the ERP pill that 
we must ask the American people to swallow is a distinct 
help. Methods of possible repayment of the loan deserve 
special attention in order to convince our people that it 
is not all a pure gift. One such method is referred to in a 
Business Week editorial (Feb. 14). It is the brain-child 
of a Hartford businessman. The core of the idea is this: 
why not have the foreign governments repay part of our 
loan by giving free travel and free vacations in Europe 
to a certain number of American citizens each year? 
Usually Europe’s argument against repayment is as fol- 
lows: “You will not accept our imports in sufficient quan- 
tity for us to get the dollars to repay you. But there is no 
other way, then, for the debt to be paid.” That argument 
is true, it seems, as long as we rely on the ordinary 
working of the balance of trade and the foreign-exchange 
market. But why cannot we get around this difficulty? 
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Why not sell U.S. “travel bonds” now to people who 
would like a foreign vacation later, and let them be re- 
deemed in foreign currencies supplied directly by the 
foreign government? The bonds should be redeemed sub- 
stantially above their face value; thus the foreign govern- 
ment would be actually contributing something in repay- 
ment of ERP expenditures, and not merely giving a 
quid pro quo. (This plan would help also in absorbing 
some of our current excess purchasing power.) It seems 
certain that, if we really want to, the technical details 
could be worked out. Two main cautions should be ob- 
served: 1) we must by-pass the ordinary foreign-ex- 
change market, and 2) it must be a totally new class of 
tourists, so as not to subtract from the yearly balance of 
payments the expenditures of those who would have gone 
to Europe anyway. 


NEA at Atlantic City 

Two things you could have taken your oath on to hap- 
pen when the National Education Association foregathered 
at Atlantic City, Feb. 21-26, were an address on UMT 
by a high-ranking Army officer and a series of resolutions 
demanding billions in Federal aid to keep our public 
schools from going to pot. Both these things happened. 
General Omar N. Bradley, the new Army Chief of Staff, 
told NEA delegates that opponents of UMT among the 
educators often obscure the security need for UMT, con- 
centrating instead “on their own creation of a straw man 
on horseback.” And the NEA says that all that will be 
absolutely necessary for an adequate school program for 
the nation’s children who are in public schools is $8 bil- 
lion annually. It isn’t clear what relation this $8 billion 
has to the other billions the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education thinks must be earmarked annually for 
public colleges and universities. Probably the only rela- 
tion is that of addition. To show you the fanaticism of 
the American Association of Scheol Administrators (for 
that’s the part of the NEA, and the more potent part, 
congregated in Atlantic City) on the Federal-aid propo- 
sition, there is the commission of the AASA which 
solemnly informed the Atlantic City delegates that educa- 
tional facilities for all the American people, with com- 
pulsory schooling from 6 to 60, should be the ideal striven 
for. Then education would be the most powerful defense 
in the world against wars, “cold” or “hot”! All we can 
think to ask thereupon was asked in another comment on 
“Education for the English Language.” Until someone 
or some group (like parents and teachers) has the hardi- 
hood to stand up to the administrators (most of whom 
are the groundwork of the AASA), they will go along 
merrily demanding billions of the Federal Government so 
they can the more surely and speedily achieve what C. S. 
Lewis indicates is their ultimate goal, “The Abolition of 


Man.” 


Liberals convene 

With nineteen international union presidents among 
the 600 delegates, the first annual convention of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, held in Philadelphia Febru- 
ary 21-23, cemented the alliance between the honest 
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liberal forces of the Roosevelt administrations and the 
non-communist part of the labor movement. William 
Green, AFL President, flayed Henry Wallace and called 
his communist-backed third party a betrayal of progres. 
sive ideals. Said Mr. Green: 
Those engaged in this ill-starred—one might almost 
say red-starred—political venture dare to call them. 
selves progressive. But we know and they know that 
the only outcome of their enterprise will be to play 
into the hands of the reactionaries. 


Walter Reuther, head of UAW-CIO, asserted that 
the boldness of the Marshall plan must be saved from 
the penny pinchers who told us in 1929 that pros- 
perity was just around the corner, and who are tell- 
ing us now that the Marshall plan is beyond our 
means and that an apple a day will keep totalitarian- 
ism away. 
Prior to the appearance of these two stalwart “Wall 
Street imperialists’—the language is borrowed from 
Messrs. Wallace and Vishinsky—a Republican Senator 
from Oregon, Wayne Morse, and a Democrat from 
Wyoming, Senator O’Mahoney, had attacked reaction- 
aries of both political persuasions for driving the coun- 
try toward monopoly and depression. Withholding en- 
dorsement of any Presidential candidate, the delegates 
adopted a liberal domestic and foreign program and 
prepared to support progressive candidates for Congress. 
Leon Henderson succeeded Wilson Wyatt as national 
chairman. With 25,000 dues-paying members to date, 
ADA has undertaken the big job of saving the country 
from reactionaries on both the Right and the Left. 


DP’s and Congress 

We understand that the biggest obstacle to legislation au- 
thorizing admission of bona fide displaced persons lies in 
certain doubts in the minds of congressional committee 
members. These concern the ability of voluntary agencies 
and Church groups to find suitable homes and job op- 
portunities for the potential immigrants. Senator Chap- 
man Revercomb of the subcommittee on immigation, for 
example, professes to be hesitant because he wonders if 
the National Catholic Resettlement Council can do the 
job. His estimation of the organizational abilities of the 
Protestant and Jewish groups appears no greater. For- 
tunately for America’s reputation in giving shelter to the 
homeless and persecuted, the other committee members 
do not seem to share the fears of the Senator from West 
Virginia. But to any who may, we can give assurance 
that the Church groups are bending all their efforts to 
have working organizations prepared on a national scale 
before enabling legislation is passed. The displaced per- 
sons—about 55 per cent of whom are Catholics, 27 per 
cent Protestants and Orthodox, and 18 per cent Jews— 
will not become public charges. Cooperation from the 
grass roots has been particularly gratifying. Many per- 
sons of good will in all parts of the country stand ready 
to help; they have concrete offers of living space and 
jobs. A little more confidence in religious motivation 
seems called for. There is a good deal of human decency 
and ingenuity left in the country, even if the ancestors 
of some of us came too late for the Mayflower. 
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The recent Supreme Court hearings on the motion-picture 
anti-trust suit served to bring out very well the two 
divergent ways in which our Government has in the past 
attempted to meet the problem of monopoly. 

In his statement to the Court, Attorney General Clark 
listed these two opposing policies as follows: 1) “the 
preservation of normal economic incentives to compete” 
or 2) “merely to provide a means of judicially regulating 
industrial units whose very structure tends to produce 
continuing trade restraints.” In other words: 1) dissolu- 
tion of monopolies into smaller units or 2) acknowledg- 
ment of the monopolies and regulation of them through 
the courts. What Mr. Clark was doing was to ask the 
Court to decide between these two. 

The words of the Sherman Anti-trust Act are very 
vague. It was passed in 1890 by a Republican Congress, 
after both parties had demanded it in their campaign 
platforms. Its purpose was to make compulsory the lais- 
sez-faire doctrine of free competition. 

Its very vagueness, however, has given free rein to the 
courts to interpret it very widely, so that what the Act 
means at present is the result of a long series of Supreme 
Court decisions, sometimes far beyond what the Con- 
gress which passed it intended. Moreover, as Pius XI has 


pointed out, the paradoxical result of unlimited competi- 
tion is always monopoly, its opposite; and when free 
competition is compulsory, we have by law made that 
result inevitable. The result of this has been that, faced 
with the actuality of growing monopoly, and armed with 
decisions of higher courts, the lower courts have tended 
more and more to take the matter into their own hands 
and settle it by consent decrees, violation of which is 
contempt of court, with the penalties for violation settled — 
by the Federal Judge and not by the Act. Moreover, this 
practice means that the lower courts really run the in- 
dustry which has accepted the consent decree. 

The anti-trust division of the Department of Justice is 
at present pushing suits involving banks, steel, oil, rub- 
ber, foods, cement and some other building materials. 
The motion-picture suit is the first one to reach the 
Supreme Court, and the Department is obviously using it 
for ulterior purposes. I mean that, besides asking for a 
settlement on restraint of trade in moving pictures, the 
Department is really driving for a showdown from the 
Supreme Court as to whether it will crack down on the 
lower courts, and restore the execution of the Act to the 
Executive branch of the Government. 

What the Supreme Court decides in the motion-picture 
case will very probably guide the Department of Justice 
in its suits against the other industries incriminated. The 
decision will be far-reaching and may very well set the 
pattern of industry for some time to come. 

Wirrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 








A point for reflection is made in an editorial in the 
University News of St. Louis University (February 13) 
apropos of Thomas W. Lamont’s legacies of millions to 
education: 
In expressing his generosity and gratitude toward 
his alma mater, Lamont acknowledges “what Har- 
vard has been to me in both undergraduate and 
graduate days.” Most Catholic men of money seem 
to lack that appreciation of what a school accom- 
plishes for a man. They likewise ignore the hard 
facts of economic life which add a tremendous bur- 
den to the private, independent schools. 

Government help for public schools, to be in- 
creased, if the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has its way, to the detriment of the pri- 
vate institution, only underscores our contention. 
Independent colleges today, more than ever, look to 
the generosity and thanks of loyal graduates. 


> Another essential of Catholic education today is a very 
considerable increase in vocations. In an article in the 
February Catholic Educator, Brother Adelbert James, 
F.S.C., takes occasion from the centenary of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools to emphasize this essential. He 
points out that in order to bring the Catholic school sys- 
tem to the level of the general expansion of the Church in 


the U.S. more and more Catholic schools are needed, and 
to make these schools possible demands increased num- 
bers of religious teachers. Yet the fact is that the normal 
flow of vocations is not sufficient to meet even present 
demands. Here is a challenge for our Catholic people as 
a whole and in particular for every Catholic teacher to 
pray for and encourage teaching vocations. 

> Chicago’s Mundelein College for Women has awarded 
its first Magnificat Medal to Mrs. Henry Mannix of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a graduate of Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women and American representative on the 
governing board of the International League of Catholic 
Women. The purpose of the annual award is to give pub- 
lic recognition to an alumna of a Catholic college who, 
“utilizing her college training to the fullest, has intensi- 
fied appreciation of Christian social living by the charac- 
ter of her own life and by her contribution to social, 
esthetic, scientific, philanthropic or religious leadership.” 
> A fourth series of Walter Romig’s Book of Catholic 
Authors (Walter Romig, publisher, 979 Lakepoint Road, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. $2.20) contains autobiographical 
sketches by such well known authors as Rudolph Allers, 
Eugene Bagger, John G. Brunini, Robert Farren, Arnold 
Lunn, Bruce Marshall, C. C. Martindale, S.J., Joseph J. 
Reilly, Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Robert Speaight, Maisie 
Ward, Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. Gerald Vann, O.P., Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, John J. O’Connor. A.P.F. 
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Red flows the Moldau 


As communist-led crowds gathered and shouted through 
the night in the squares of Prague, President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia urged his citizens “to maintain calm and 
order and continue to work.” Some ten years ago, in 
May, 1938, the same Dr. Benes appealed to his country- 
men to “remain calm,” in the face of Hitler’s imminent 
threats. Before 1938 was out Benes had to flee the coun- 
try rather than submit to a totalitarian Germany. Today 
his land is in a still worse position. The tragedy of 
the situation can be surmised from a passage in Dr. 
Benes’ memoirs, in which he asserts that in signing an 
alliance with the USSR, he trusted Stalin’s good faith. 
Up to now, of the eight European countries under Soviet 
influence, Czechoslovakia was considered the least dom- 
inated. Today all that is changed. 

Since its birth as a sovereign state on October 28, 
1918, the Czechoslovak republic has occupied a warm 
spot in the hearts of most Americans. We regarded it 
as a symbol of progressive democracy, akin in many 
respects to our own. The war years brought tragedy to 
the country, already dismembered as a result of Munich. 
When in 1945, following Germany’s collapse, the vari- 
ous Czechoslovak political parties adhered to the so- 
called “Kosice agreement,” all seemed well. Establish- 
ment of a coalition government under the presidency 
of Dr. Edward Benes reputedly signaled a return to 
normal. True, it was not the Czechoslovakia of Thomas 
G. Masaryk, but at least its citizens enjoyed civil liber- 
ties and there were no open restrictions upon freedom. 

But in the elections of May 26, 1946 the Communists 
emerged as the strongest single party, with 114 seats in 
a 300-member Parliament. Thus they could control the 
Government, which they did under the able, Moscow- 
trained Communist, Klement Gottwald. The police were 
put under communist direction. 

In recent weeks the Communists had intensified their 
drive to gain control of the country: first, they sought to 
grant the communist-dominated labor unions political 
status; then, they aimed to secure Communists in all 
major police commands; finally came demands for na- 
tionalization of the rest of industry and restraint of the 
nation’s free press. This was too much for the twelve 
non-communist Ministers, who jointly resigned from the 
Cabinet on February 19. These men represented the 
three non-communist political groups: the Czech Na- 
tional Socialist Party, the People’s Party and the Slovak 
Democratic Party. Only the Social Democrats and Com- 
munists remained in the Cabinet. Despite pressure from 
Premier Gottwald, President Benes refused to accept the 
resignations. As the crisis reached a climax, the Com- 
munists occupied all government posts in semi-autono- 
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mous Slovakia and, in Prague, police troops took over 
the headquarters of the National Socialist Party. The 
purge had begun. 

President Benes’ decisions will have little effect upon 
the ultimate outcome. The great Thomas G. Masaryk once 
said: “States are preserved by the ideas that gave rise 
to their creation.” It so happens that Czechoslovakia had 
as its ideal civic liberty and popular participation in 
the government. As a symbol of such an ideal, Benes 
could not win favor with Moscow. 

In its drive toward the West, the Soviet Union could 
not afford to spare Czechoslovakia. The little country 
remained an isolated island of democracy surrounded 
by satellites. The sinister presence of the Soviet Deputy 
Minister and Czech expert, Valerian Zorin, in Prague 
as ambassador warned of what was to come. 

In view of what has happened, the speech of Marshal 
Bulganin about the “danger of an imperialistic war” has 
double meaning. The Czechs had been playing with the 
West, trying to foster economic and cultural relations. 
Such democratic opposition on the banks of the Moldau 
was not to be tolerated. So Czechoslovakia had to go the 
way of all the countries under the totalitarian heel, and 
the only calm that Dr. Benes can today enjoy is that 
imposed by the police state which virtually holds him 
prisoner. . 


Palestine Steps 


While the debates on the Palestine problem were going 
on in the General Assembly last fall, it was agreed by 
all impartial commentators that both the Zionists and 
the Arabs had points of justice in their favor. When the 
decision to partition the Holy Land was finally reached, 
most conceded that the program was only the best of 
many unsatisfactory alternatives. 

Now that the United States has grown to realize that 
the implementing of the partition recommendation will 
involve the use of force, possibly even the sending of 
American troops to keep order, one last attempt at con- 
ciliation between Arab and Zionist would be highly de- 
sirable as a final test of the good faith of the United 
States, the United Nations, the Arabs, Zionists and every- 
one else directly interested. While the experts have the 
gravest doubts of the chances of reconciliation at this 
late date, perhaps the joint intervention of respected 
world personalities may be able to achieve what the gov- 
ernments themselves have not yet been able to do. 

But, conciliation failing, it is difficult to see how the 
United Nations (and this means the United States, in 
practical terms) can any longer avoid the logical conse- 
quences of the decision of November 29. Colombia's 
representative to the Security Council, Dr. Alfonso Lopez, 
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has suggested reconvening the Assembly to revise its 
decision. But to go back on a decision once taken would 
be as serious a blow to the prestige of the Organization 
as failure to carry out in all its consequences a decision 
that meets with defiance. If now, after the long debates 
in the last General Assembly, which in turn had been 
thoroughly prepared by a special Assembly in the sum- 
mer, the United Nations were to go back on its decision 
because of the opposition it has met from the Arabs, the 
very capacity of the Organization to reach a sound deci- 
sion in any field of its work would be called into ques- 
tion. UN can neither go back nor fail to go forward. 

Warren Austin’s proposals to the Security Council on 
February 24 reflect Washington’s reluctance to admit 
even in principle the need for armed intervention. Within 
the State Department and the Administration there exists, 
not without reason, grave indecision, if not outright 
schism, as to the wisdom of American involvement. In 
his speech Mr. Austin said that the Security Council can 
and must take armed action where threats to peace are 
involved; but it has no authority formally to enforce any 
decision of the UN. Whether this somewhat subtle dis- 
tinction is the prelude to advance or retreat remains to 
be seen. 


Steel prices up 


As was to be expected, the announcement by USS. Steel 
on February 19 of a $5-a-ton increase in the price of 
semi-finished products evoked considerable comment. 
Anti-monopolists seized on the fact that the increase was 
industry-wide and simultaneous, to point the obvious 
moral. “I think the Justice Department certainly should 
look into it,” said Senator Ball. Advocates of strong anti- 
inflation controls found new evidence that the problem, 
despite a three-per-cent reduction in the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was still infla- 
tion. Conservatives in Congress, who have been resisting 
demands for adequate controls, looked upon the action 
of the conservative steel magnates as a kind of betrayal 
which left them out on the limb. Senator Taft, as head of 
the Joint Economic Committee, invited industry leaders 
to Washington to explain why prices had to be raised at 
this time. Little independent fabricators wondered if the 
big boys were preparing to put a squeeze on them. 
But the comment which interested us most came from 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders, of Vermont. A successful 
businessman and former chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, Mr. Flanders will not be readily 
suspected of plotting the downfall of the free system of 
competitive enterprise. Yet here is what he said: 


In an industry as fundamental as steel there are 
public questions involved as well as questions of 
private business policy. Any rise in prices at this 
time and under these conditions has to be defended 
on public grounds as well as for business reasons. . . . 

I had hoped that if further price increases were 
made they would be treated by the steel industry as 
matters of public concern and would be explained 
and substantiated on that basis, but the steel indus- 
try apparently does not yet realize the nature of the 
public interest in their business policies. 








Does not that statement sound a good deal like the 
things Walter Reuther was saying not so long ago, and 
which gained him at the time a dubious and dangerous 
reputation throughout the auto industry? (A leader in 
the industry once solemnly assured us that Mr. Reuther 
is a “secret Communist”!) During the General Motors 
strike in 1945-46, the dynamic young president of the 
United Auto Workers was accused of undermining the 
pillars of free enterprise because he insisted that the 
wages of the workers and the prices and profits of the 
corporation are matters of public concern. And now 
Senator Flanders comes out and says substantially the 
same thing. 

Although this will surprise those who are not so well 
acquainted with the social teaching of the Church as they 
ought to be, we wish to say without equivocation that on 
this important question the steel industry and the man- 
agement of GM and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers are right, and Messrs. Flanders and Reuther 
are wrong. If Senator Flanders will take the trouble to 
examine the papers of incorporation of U.S. Steel or of 
any of the other steel companies, he will see that the 
managers have no legal obligation whatsoever to the 
public. Their sole legal obligation, except for the duty of 
observing the Securities and Exchange Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and several other laws, is to the 
stockholders of the corporation. If they were to subordi- 
nate the interests of the stockholders to the public wel- 
fare, they would be guilty of violating their duty as 
agents or trustees and thus be exposed to damage suits. 
When, therefore, Senator Flanders insists that the steel 
industry must justify a price increase “on public 
grounds,” he is striking at the legal basis of our system 
of private enterprise. He is just as much a “radical” as 
Walter Reuther. 

But wrong as Senator Flanders and Mr. Reuther are 
legally, they are completely right morally. Of course, the 
huge corporations are affected by the public interest, and 
the law ought to recognize this. Until it does, our eco- 
nomic system is resting on a foundation that is much 
weaker than most people realize. 


Commission on 


Higher Education: III 


Most people will have no trouble agreeing with several 
of the major goals which the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education thinks necessary for our democratic 
well-being. There are, for instance, these four: 1) more 
young people who have the requisite aptitudes and in- 
terests, but who lack financial means, should be given 
the necessary assistance to get a college education; 
2) every higher institution in the country should write 
into its admission policy the principle of equality for 
all students, regardless of race, religion, color or national 
origin; 3) the colleges and universities should make 
available a much more comprehensive program of adult 
education; 4) present graduate programs for training 
future teachers should be revised by putting more empha- 
sis on a general culture rather than on a merely special- 
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ized preparation, and by affording the amount of profes- 
sional knowledge necessary for efficiency in the classroom. 

Much less agreement will be found on the Commission’s 
recommendations of means for achieving these desirable 
goals. Take the goal of helping deserving but poor stu- 
dents get a college education. As means to this end, the 
Commission proposes the adoption of a national program 
of Federal scholarships on the lines of the present GI pro- 
gram. Excellent! It’s a sound idea. It is within reason 
financially, and is therefore likely to meet with congres- 
sional approval. Besides, its administrative rules and 
regulations give fair assurance that there will be only a 
minimum of government control or of discrimination 
between public and private institutions. 

But this good start toward equalizing higher educa- 
tional opportunities doesn’t satisfy the Commission. It 
also wants the Government to underwrite a vast system 
of public tuitionless two-year community colleges. Not so 
fast! Why only public junior colleges? Why completely 
free, even to those who could well afford to pay? Tradi- 
tionally private and public institutions have shared the 
responsibility for higher education, and this is not only 
an admirable but a necessary exemplification of democ- 
racy in action. To deprive private schools of their share 
of responsibility would seriously weaken our democratic 
structure just when it needs most to be strengthened. Nor 
has it been our traditional practice to adopt, without 
extensive public discussion, so sweeping a proposal as the 
totally free education of our youth through the 13th and 
14th years. It was only after many years of debate that 
the people agreed upon the principal of free education in 
public high schools. And very few will grant that the re- 
sults of that experiment have as yet justified the cost to 
the public treasury. They decidedly do not justify a fur- 
ther experiment, at this time, with tuitionless education 
for all on the college level. 

One more example of the Commission’s choice of a 
questionable means for reaching a desirable goal is its 
determination to have the problem of discrimination in 
college admissions settled by coercive legislation. This is 
to accept certain unproved assumptions—that voluntary 
abandonment of discrimination cannot be brought about 
by an aroused public opinion, as is already happening; 
that such legislation would be fair to all parties; that it 
has a good chance of really stamping out discrimination ; 
that it has been tried anywhere before being universally 
recommended. The Commission could not very well sub- 
stantiate even one of these assumptions. 

In every volume of the Commission’s Report this in- 
consistency between ends and means, this too hasty ac- 
ceptance of easier but less sound and democratic means to 
an end, are to be encountered. What the Report needs 
desperately is the service of a revisory committee (com- 
posed of people not foresworn, as the majority of the 28- 
man Commission clearly were, to public education only 
and the devil have the private schools) to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat. What is bad in the Report is very 
bad, and dangerously bad. No wonder the comment on it 
to date has been mainly destructive. Our view is that it 
needs a thorough revision or it must be scrapped. 
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Laetare Sunday and relief 


Traditionally, Mother Church sets aside Laetare Sunday 
for a little mild rejoicing amidst the austerity of Lent, 
It is as if she would instruct us that concentration op 


our sins and shortcomings should not blind us to the | 


larger realities of the faith. All in all, it is a fitting occa. 
sion to remind ourselves that self-denial without charity 
lacks meaning. 

What we seek through Lenten prayer and penance ig 
religion clean and undefiled, a goal unattainable save 
along the road of love for God and neighbor. The apostle 
Saint James once described such high spirituality by 
linking together purity of conscience and works of mercy 
for the widows and orphans. It is but another application 
of the primacy of charity adverted to by Christ in insist. 
ing upon the virtues of a cup of cold water given in 
His name. 

Again on Laetare Sunday this year, March 7, we are 
asked to recall those lessons in charity and to combine 
our self-denial with some extra giving for the benefit of 
neighbors in need. The nationwide collection on that day 
will go to the Bishops Fund for Victims of War. Last 
year’s experience with the generosity of our Catholic 
people gives hope that the $5,000,000 goal will be reached 
and surpassed merely by the collection effort, without the 
need for a public drive. Much, of course, depends on how 
close a connection all of us see between Lenten self-sacri- 
fice and the concrete acts of charity made possible by 
our dollars and cents. 

The Laetare Sunday collection last year was the chief 
source of funds for the Bishops Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee and War Relief Services—NCWC. These two 
agencies, with the $7,500,000 in money taken in, were 
in a position to support relief programs in Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Ru- 
mania, France, the Philippines, China, Japan and Korea. 
Established agencies of charity of the Church did the 
distributing in the various countries. Beneficiaries in- 
cluded the genuinely needy of various races and reli- 
gious and political beliefs. 

Resettlement of displaced persons brings an added 
burden to the budgets of voluntary agencies this year. 
Administrative costs for field workers and office person- 
nel mount up as the cases multiply, and this despite the 
fact that private individuals and families often bear 
much of the cost of resettlement. We in America have 
at last come to realize how great an effort in time and 
money is required to fulfill our Christian duty of helping 
unfortunates now in assembly centers and camps to re 
establish themselves in new homelands. Yet there is no 
doubt what Christ would have done under similar 
circumstances. 

Judging from last year’s results of the Bishop’s appeal, 
there can be no doubt that the school children will re 
spond realistically in supporting the collection. It remains 
for the adults to do their share in ‘seeing that the 
$5,000,000 asked is reached and surpassed. The burden 
is not heavy when we realize there are approximately 
25,000,000 Catholics in the country. 
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Centenary of the 


Communist manifesto 


Dr. Franz H. Mueller, of the Department of Economics, 
College of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., was recently elected 
president of the American Catholic Sociological Society. 

The condensed pre-history of the Mani- 





Franz H. Mueller 


festo he here presents is based on 
extensive research. 





February, 1948 marked the hundredth anniversary of 
the birthday of the Communist Manifesto. Drawn up 
jointly by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels at Brussels 
late in 1847, the “Manifesto of the Communist Party,” 
as it was originally called, was sent to London and 
printed there during the days directly preceding the 
February Revolution in France. The first edition was in 
German, a green-covered pamphlet of rather limited 
circulation. While, as Engels reports, a French transla- 
tion was brought out in Paris shortly before the insur- 
rection of June, 1848, it was not until November, 1850 
that the first English translation appeared. Due probably 
to the defeat of that insurrection which Engels had called 
“the first great battle between proletariat and bour- 
geoisie,” as well as to dissolution of the Central Board of 
the Communist League after the famous Cologne Trial, 
the young revolutionary labor movement suffered a se- 
vere setback. Hence it took almost a quarter-century be- 
fore the Manifesto began to be more widely distributed. 

While the followers of Marx acclaimed this document 
as a masterpiece of original thought, there were soon 
others who made open charges of plagiarism. To judge 
objectively, one has to keep in mind that Marx and 
Engels did not write this declaration as a summary of 
their private views: they were exponents and interpreters 
of a movement. Marx himself, who was rarely known to 
give credit where credit was due, did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge his debt to Proudhon, even referring to the 
latter’s What is Property? (Paris, 1840) as the first 
“scientific” manifesto of the modern proletariat. There are 
some points of resemblance in the Communist Manifesto 
to Victor Considérant’s Democratic Manifesto (Paris, 
1947), to the Egalitarian Manifesto of the Babouvists 
which F, M. Buonarroti had handed down to the social- 
ists of the July monarchy, and to other communist 
“creeds” and “catechisms” of the time. 

In the preface to Marx’ Revelations Concerning the 
Communist Trial in Cologne of 1852 (1885) Engels tells 
the whole story of the origin of the Communist Mani- 
festo. It starts with the League of the Outlawed, a secret 
society formed in Paris in 1834 by German democratic 
refugees. In 1836 its left wing, consisting of more inter- 
national-minded proletarian elements, withdrew to con- 
stitute itself the League of the Just. Originally the 
League of the Just seems to have been a kind of German 
counterpart of the French revolutionary “underground,” 
represented by such conspiratory clubs as the Society of 
Egalitarian Workers, which had revived the equalitarian 
thoughtways of F. N. Babeuf, the Rights of Men, the 
Society of Families and the Society of Seasons, in all of 
which Auguste Blanqui, follower of the Jacobin tradi- 
tion, played a leading role. Soon, however, the League 
came under the influence of Wilhelm Weitling, who had 


come to Paris as a traveling journeyman tailor. Inspired 
by Lamennais’ Paroles d’un croyant (“Words of a Be- 
liever”), he preached a semi-utopian artisan commu- 
nism, based on a somewhat crude philosophy of “natural 
rights.” On May 12, 1839 Weitling and other leading 
members of the League of the Just, such as K. Schapper, 
H. Bauer and J. Moll, took part in an unsuccessful upris- 
ing in Paris organized by Blanqui, Barbés and the 
“Seasons.” 

Except for Weitling, who soon left for Switzerland, 
all the others were imprisoned. After their release, 
Schapper, Bauer and Moll moved to London, establish- 
ing there the headquarters of the League of the Just, 
which now assumed a more international character. 
For exiled German Communists they established in Lon- 
don (1840) the German Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion, which functioned as a kind of propaganda and 
“feeder” organization for the League. 

At first these men paid little attention to the Chartists, 
whom they, the internationalists, regarded as too nar- 
rowly English. Friedrich Engels, whom they had unsuc- 
cessfully invited to become a member of the League, 
was the one who drew their attention to the Chartists. 
Engels had become a contributor to the Northern Star, 
edited by George Julian Harney, leader of the left wing 
of the Chartist movement and founder, in 1845, of the 
Society of the Fraternal Democrats. The latter was in- 
tended to be a loose non-partisan assemblage of leftist 
exiles living in London. Its purpose: the mutual enlight- 
enment of its members and the propagating of the 
principle embodied in the motto “All Men are Brethren,” 
which the Fraternal Democrats had borrowed from the 
League of the Just. There was no competition with either 
the Chartists or the League. In 1847, when each affiliated 
nationality was to appoint a general secretary, Karl 
Schapper of “the Just” represented the Germans in the 
first forerunner of the International. 

Marx and Engels, who had created a Communist Cor- 
respondence Committee, the first “Cominform,” supplied 
both groups currently with circular letters and pamph- 
lets. Under the impact of this intensive indoctrination 
and of Engels’ work, The Condition of the Working 
Class in England (1845), the League shook off its last 
remnants of utopian, petty-bourgeois and “natural-law” 
socialism of the Weitling-Cabet variety, giving up espe- 
cially its long-cherished belief in plots and conspiracies 
as a means of liberating the proletariat. When Engels 
visited it in 1845 he found the League ready to become 
the English branch of the Communist Correspondence 
Committee and to help with the work of uniting all the 
communist forces of the world in one organization. 

Yet in the exchange of ideas which now took place 
between the London Committee, represented by “the 
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Just,” and the Brussels Committee, led by Marx himself, 
there is still to be noticed a certain distrust of intellec- 
tuals on the part of the proletarian Leaguers. By 1847, 
however, they were ready to reorganize their League 
along the lines of Marx’ critical communism. In January, 
Moll was sent to Marx in Brussels and to Engels in 
Paris to ask for their assistance and to invite them to 
attend a congress which was to effect the change. But the 
Leaguers made their terms: if the two friends cared to 
participate, they would have to become members, and 
the relationship between League and Correspondence 
Committee would have to be reversed, by the latter’s 
becoming a section of the former. Marx and Engels 
accepted the terms and, since Marx had no money, 
Engels agreed to attend the congress, set for June, 1847. 

Almost simultaneously, in February, 1847, the Fra- 
ternal Democrats published an address inviting revolu- 
tionary groups of workers in other countries to send 
delegates to a convention which was to prepare an inter- 
national congress for the purpose of formulating a brief 
communist “confession of faith.” Apparently nothing 
came of it, for on the second anniversary of their exist- 
ence, September 20, they launched another appeal for 
such a congress as a counter-stroke to the bourgeois 
international Free Trade Congress in Brussels. This time 
there was an enthusiastic response, especially from the 
German “Democrats” in Brussels. The reason was prob- 
ably that in the meantime, in June, 1847, Engels had 
been in London and had succeeded in getting the League 
of the Just so reorganized as to bar all efforts at plots 
dictated from above and making it an openly propa- 
gandist organization. It now called itself the Communist 
League, changing its motto to “Workers of all countries 
unite!”—a slogan which had already been used almost 
literally by Harvey in a speech delivered in February, 
1846 before the German Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion. The Central Committee of the League submitted a 
provisional constitution to the local organizations for 
discussion, requesting the latter, it seems, also to com- 
ment on Schapper’s and Moll’s sketch of a communistic 
“creed.” At a second congress in London, November 30 
to December 8, by-laws and a new “creed” were to be 
adopted. 

In the period intervening between the first and the 
second Congress of the Communist League, it became 
increasingly clear that there was still much confusion 
regarding goals and policies among the members and 
in the local groups of the League. Thus Marx and Engels 
were requested to help put the new party program into 
final shape. Marx came to London hoping, it seems, to 
kill two birds with one stone: to get a program and an 
international organization to spread it over the whole 
world. On the occasion of the commemoration of the 
Polish insurrection of 1830, held November 29 by the 
Fraternal Democrats in the assembly hall of the German 
Workers’ Education Club, Marx presented an address 
which was to arouse interest in the proposed interna- 
tional “democratic” congress of workers. Immediately 
after that meeting, in the very same hall, the second 
Congress of the Communist League started. Marx, we 
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are told, explained every point which Engels at the first 
Congress had proposed as the principal tasks of the 
League: the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the rule of the 
proletariat, the abolition of private property and the 
establishment of a classless society. Thus disagreements 
were finally overcome, Marx’ views unanimously recog- 
nized as correct, and a decision adopted charging Marx 
and Engels with the task of drawing up a “symbol of 
faith,” an official program which was to unite the prole- 
tarians of the world. Simultaneously, the Fraternal Dem- 
ocrats decided to request the Brussels “Democrats” to 
convene the international congress in Brussels to be held 
in 1848 on the anniversary of the Belgian revolution. 
Due to the setback which the communist movement soon 
was to suffer, that workers’ congress—the International 
—was not held until some sixteen years later. But the 
new “creed” of the Communist League saw the light of 
day within less than eight weeks after Marx’ return to 
Brussels. 

Even those who must reject Marxism cannot but be 
impressed by the powerful and incisive style of the docu- 
ment which Marx and Engels laid before the Central 
Committee of the League. It could not have been written 
in such a short time unless its basic ideas were already 
clearly outlined in the minds of its authors. Gustav 
Mayer in his Engels biography (p. 88) states that there 
is in the Communist Manifesto scarcely one thought 
which cannot be found in Engels’ Principles of Com- 
munism, a first sketch in 
question-and-answer style, 
and in the German Ideol- 
ogy, mostly written down 
by Engels and amended by 
Marx between 1845 and 
1846. If this exposition of 
their economic conception 
of history had found a publisher, Mayer states, it would 
have anticipated all the salient points of the Manifesto. 

One has to keep in mind that the authors were only in 
their late *twenties to appreciate the monumental char- 
acter of the Manifesto: abounding in fallacies, miscon- 
structions and exaggerations and yet, as Werner Sombart 
rightly states, a masterpiece of enrapturing diction. 
There is probably nothing entirely novel in it, and 
hardly one view that is not distorted. But it was not 
meant to be a scientific treatise. It was intended to stir 
up the passions of the proletarian masses and to direct 
these masses into the “right” tracks. This must not be 
interpreted to mean that Marx and Engels merely pre- 
tended their communism to be “scientific.” On the con- 
trary. It was in consequence of their supposedly scientific 
insight that they did not believe in peaceful argumenta- 
tion and rational persuasion: the role of the revolution- 
ary leader is to hasten the evolutionary process of 
history. Since he supposedly foresees this development 
and its direction, he may and should prevent detours 
and remove obstacles by using any means available, 
provided it accelerates the movement of society towards 
an order without private property and thus without 
antagonistic classes. 
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It cannot be our task in this necessarily briet article 
to outline the content of the Manifesto or to state all the 
errors and half-truths which it contains or to determine 
which of its predictions have failed to come true. This 
has been done before by others. While it is very neces- 
sary to demonstrate as forcefully as possible the incon- 
sistencies, misconceptions and heresies of the Manifesto, 
one must beware of the complacent notion that confuting 
abstract ideas will suffice to render them socially and 
historically ineffective. We must learn to look behind, as 
it were, the “objective” evidence and try to understand 
the psychological and social driving forces that may be 
at the back of such external manifestations as programs, 
systems and movements. 

The Communist Manifesto is Marxism in a nutshell. 
Marxism offers to the proletariat a social philosophy. 
This philosophy, as Goetz Briefs (The Proletariat, 
p. 124) has rightly pointed out, bids the propertyless 
wage-earners “to think of themselves as having a mis- 
sion to fulfill, a part in the drama of history,” and tells 
them, “that the whole course of history presses towards 
the day of their emancipation, which means the emanci- 
pation of all humanity.” 

One must not forget that this new gospel was pro- 
claimed at a time when leading Catholic circles in the 
Western world—with the exception perhaps of Bishop 
W. E. v. Ketteler—had not, as yet, grasped the religious 
and historical importance of the “social question.” The 
voice of the Church, which never failed to uphold the 
dignity of the human person, rarely reached the working 
masses languishing in the mills and mines and slums of 
the nineteenth century. This might explain, in part, why 
the teachings of the Communist Manifesto met with such 
a response even among the more alert and reflective 
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representatives of the working class. Says Pius XI in his 
encyclical on communism: “That a system so obviously 
erroneous should be so widely accepted is due to the 
false ideal of justice and equality which communism has 
held up to the masses, promising elimination of many 
undeniable abuses and improvement of the condition of 
the poor workingman.” Moreover, the Manifesto, even 
if ill-conceived, was one of the first attempts to make 
sense out of the prevailing social and economic order: 
and to give a “meaning” to proletarian existence. 

It is quite generally agreed today that it was probably 
the very errors and sophisms of Marx’s doctrine which 
have led the social sciences to discover capitalism and 
compelled them to study its inner dynamics, thus laying 
bare the true proximate causes of the social question 
today. But its remote cause goes deeper: the secularizing 
process which reaches deep into the hearts and minds 
even of those who consider themselves Christians— 
meaning not only those who, as the Osservatore Romano 
once (April 3, 1930) expressed it, degrade Christianity 
to a curtain (paravant) or smoke-screen to hide and 
protect their selfish interests. Without this widespread 
secularization there would be neither Marxism as a doc- 
trine nor communism as a system of social organization. 

“I have found,” stated Thomas O’Brien, Labor Party 
member of the British House of Commons, not so long 
ago, “that Catholics do a lot of criticizing of Commu- 
nists. But if Catholics worked for the social teachings of 
the Church—if they worked one-tenth as hard as the 
Communists do for their teachings—then we would not 
hear much about communism these days.” (Quoted 
from Work.) 

To re-Christianize the proletarians, we must “de- 
bourgeois-ize” the Christians. 


This is the first of a series of articles by Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., Editor of Theological Studies, on 
the intent of the Founding Fathers with relation to Church 

and State as expressed in the First 
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Amendment. Another will appear in an 
early issue. 





The Christian Century, a non-denominational weekly, 
was once called by Time magazine “Protestantism’s gad- 
fly.” On no subject has it buzzed more insistently than 
on alleged Catholic “encroachments” on the principle of 
separation of Church and State. Recently, however, the 
angry buzzings gave way to a quieter hum of argument, 
in a series of three editorials. The first asked the ques- 
tion that a lot of us have been asking: “Do Protestants 
know what they are talking about when they discuss the 
issues recently raised concerning the separation of 
Church and State?” It admitted that “too many” did 
not; that prejudice and confusion dictated their views. 
Consequently, the second editorial laid down for Protes- 
tants an interpretation of the First Amendment. And 
the third applied the interpretation of the Amendment to 
eight specific issues. 

The proposed interpretation is not without importance. 


It was used by the attorney for Mrs. McCollum in his 
oral argument of the Champaign released-time case be- 
fore the Supreme Court. It furnished whatever intellectual 
premise there was in the recent Manifesto of “Protestants 
United for Separation of Church and State.” It has been 
and will be given other publicity. But perhaps its chief 
significance lies in the fact that its framing marks a new 
phase in the Christian Century’s campaign against what 
it terms the Catholic Church’s attempt to subvert the Con- 
stitution. 

In the previous phase, “separation of Church and 
State” figured simply as a slogan; the phase was domi- 
nated by the metaphor of the “camel’s nose,” by the 
image of the “thin edge of the wedge” being driven by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy into the “wall of separa- 
tion.” The value of both metaphors was in their appeal 
to fear. It was a question, not so much of invoking con- 
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stitutional arguments on particular issues, as of evoking 
the spectral phantom of the Catholic Church dominant 
in America, notably in education. The idea was to sound 
the alarm, let the tocsin ring out—our liberties are in 
peril, danger lies ahead, the menace looms, the ancient 
threat takes horrid shape again—that sort of thing. 

The camel’s-nose image and its appeal to fear have had 
great success; in many quarters anti-Catholic feeling is 
at a new high. In fact, some more sober-minded and far- 
seeing Protestants are inclined to regard the success as 
a bit too resounding. They begin to wonder if perhaps 
fear and suspicion of Catholics have not clouded the real 
issues, created an atmosphere in which their discussion is 
almost futile, and even prepared the way for newly vic- 
torious advances of secularism in American life. In fact, 
the Christian Century itself now recognizes the need of 
doing something “to keep reaction to Catholic aggressive- 
ness from being on the Ku Klux and nativist level.” 


; SECOND PHASE 


At all events, it would seem that the campaign is now 
entering on a new phase. The appeal to fear is not being 
entirely relinquished; even in one of the recent three 
editorials there is still talk of the “purpose [of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy] to blur the principle of separation 
of Church and State preliminary to its complete mullifica- 
tion as applied to education.” However, the chief thing 
now is to buttress the appeal to fear and suspicion by an 
appeal to reason and history. Says the first editorial: 
“This is a political, not at all a religious issue.” Religious 
feeling is to be firmly put aside; rational argument is 
the order of the day. Never mind taking a suspicious 
look under the bed; simply “take a good look at the 
Constitution.” It is purely a question of “what the drafters 
of the First Amendment had in mind”; not at all a 
question of what the Catholic bishops have in mind (by 
this time you all know that, dear readers). 

This is an encouraging development. There is no use 
arguing with « tocsin. But one can talk to a man who 
has some ideas on the First Amendment. I would, there- 
fore, be quite happy, were it not for one disturbing fact: 
the new, supposedly rational and historical interpretation 
of the First Amendment has all the appearances of a sub- 
ordinate, constitutional myth tailored to fit the exigencies 
of the still dominant, chiefly operative, religio-political 
myth of the camel’s nose. 

Its author is Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, recently 
retired after thirty-nine years as Editor of the Christian 
Century. Dr. Morrison is not known as an expert in 
American constitutional law, or in the history of Amer- 
ican education, or in the broad juridical problem, his- 
torically highly complicated, of the relations of Church 
and State. His current billing states only that “his 
trenchant editorials and public addresses have waked 
American Protestants to the tremendous issues at stake in 
the Catholic approach to the issue.” Moreover, it may 
be doubted whether his knowledge of the “Catholic ap- 
proach” derives from intensive study of classic Catholic 
sources—for instance (to mention but a few of the 
great modern names familiar to the average Catholic 
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seminarian), Bellarmme and Suarez, among the theo. 


logians; or among the philosophers, Zigliara, Taparelli, 
Liberatore; or among the jurists, Cavagnis, Tar. 
quini, Bachofen, Ottaviani, Cappello, Wernz-Vidal; or 
among the historians, Hergenrother and Sturzo. It would 
seem, in fact, that Dr. Morrison’s claim to audience 
derives rather from his mystical intuition into the nefari. 
ous designs of the American Catholic hierarchy than from 
solid learning in law or history. One does not indeed 
belittle an adversary, but one must situate him. Dr. Mor. 
rison is a gifted journalist, who is devoting his declining 
years to a Great Cause—that of foiling, through the in. 
strumentality of an aroused Protestantism, the plot of 
the Catholic hierarchy against American liberties. He is 
(if I may borrow a phrase, just for a moment) the 
Protestant camel’s nose in the on-going process of the 
radical secularization of the American state. 

Illustrative of the journalistic approach, the high de. 
votion to the Great Cause, is his interpretation of the 
word “respecting” in the First Amendment: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of re. 
ligion.” “This word,” he says profoundly, “means some- 
thing.” In fact, it even “meant something to the drafters 
of the First Amendment.” With attention thus aroused, 
one would expect some allusion to the historical sources 
that alone can reveal its meaning. Instead there comes 
the statement that gives the show away: “It means ‘per- 
taining to’ or ‘tending toward’ an establishment of re- 
ligion.” 

Wuat’s In A Worn? 


There you have it. Dr. Morrison must needs endow 
the drafters of the First Amendment with his own darkly 
prophetic vision—State legislatures permitting parochial- 
school children to ride on publicly financed buses; doing, 
in their simplicity, what is innocent enough in itself, but 
setting a “precedent for the enactment of future legisla- 
tion pointing in the same direction, thus gradually creep- 
ing up to the goal of a full and complete establishment 
of religion,” the goal that, as Dr. Morrison so well knows, 
is the object of the Catholic hierarchy’s fierce desires in 
most of its waking moments. This, we are to believe, is 
“what the drafters of the First Amendment had in mind”; 
this is why they used the word “respecting.” Its effect 
was to make the Amendment “more sweeping and radical 
than would have been the case had it merely prohibited 
the establishment of religion.” The purpose of the word 
was to rap the camel squarely on the nose. 

So the journalist, on his white horse. And pedestrian 
history? It simply tells us that the word was inserted for 
the first time in the seventh and last version of the Amend- 
ment, by a conference committee of House and Senate 
that met to cope with differences in wording between two 
versions. The final House version, after four revisions 
of the original formula submitted by James Madison, 
read: “Congress shall make no law establishing t 
ligion. . . .” The Senate version read: “Congress shall 
make no law establishing articles of faith or a mode of 
worship. .. .” The task of the conference committee ws 
primarily literary—to effect a conciliation of two versions 
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of the same idea. Moreover, they had to do this in such 
a way as to meet the one objection that the Amendment 
had run into on the floor of the House—the objection 
that it was too sweeping and radical. Peter Silvester of 
New York and Benjamin Huntington of New Hampshire 
had voiced this objection against the House version, “no 
law establishing religion.” The language, they said, 
“might be thought to have a tendency to abolish re- 
ligion altogether”; “the words might be taken in such lati- 
tude as to be extremely hurtful to the cause of religion.” 
To meet this same objection the Senate focused the idea 
in less sweeping and radical language: that there should 
be “no law establishing articles of faith or a mode of 


worship.” 
Our PRESENT FORMULA 


The conference committee finally solved the difficulty 
brilliantly by the present colorless formula, “no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” It toned down 
the House’s too sweeping language, and generalized the 
Senate’s too narrow language; and it kept the identical 
idea of House and Senate. The idea, as Madison had 
clearly expressed it, was to exclude the “establishment” 
(ie., preference by congressional law) of any one na- 
tional “religion,” to the legal exclusion and juridical 
inferiority of others. (Note that “religion” meant “articles 
of faith and mode of worship” to the statesmen and 
people of those days.) 

Hence the word “respecting.” The word does indeed 
“mean something.” In fact, it happens to be in the dic- 
tionary. And no dictionary gives Dr. Morrison’s teleo- 
logical meaning, “tending toward,” “taking a step in the 
direction of,” “creeping up to some ultimate goal.” 
Again, the word is familiar in legislative parlance. For 
instance, if a Congressman introduced a measure entitled 
“A Bill respecting the Grant of Statehood to Hawaii,” 
would his fellow-Congressmen think that he was insidi- 
ously “creeping up to the goal” of statehood for Hawaii? 
Or would they not immediately get the meaning, “A Bill 
whose subject is (or whose effect would be) the grant 
of statehood to Hawaii”? Take, now, the First Amend- 
ment, lay aside the Great Cause, look at grammar and 
history, and you will say that it means: “Congress shall 
make no law whose effect would be the legal preferment 
of one religion (particular articles of faith and a particu- 
lar mode of worship), with consequent legal subordina- 
tion of others.” In other words, you will say exactly what 
James Madison said in 1789. 

So much for Dr. Morrison’s competence and objectivity 
a a constitutional historian. His interpretation of “re- 
specting” illustrates why I said that his theory of the 
First Amendment is simply concocted to support his 
theory of the fearful, mythical camel’s nose. On these 
grounds alone it deserves to be thrown out of court. 
The interpretation of the First Amendment is a delicate 
matter. For this reason it must be approached with de- 
tachment, and with correct method. When method is de- 
fective, when a priori positions dictate conclusions, the 
whole interpretation thus arrived at is highly suspect. 
This is the case with Dr. Morrison’s interpretation. 


Fears, not facts, are its major premise. He is so alarmed 
by what he thinks may happen, say, in 1989, if that hor- 
rid camel pushes farther forward, that he cannot be 
trusted to state objectively what happened in 1789, when 
the First Amendment was framed. 

One other vitiating defect in his method must be 
pointed out—its excessive and disastrous simplification. 
He completely skips the complicated, vital problem with 
which our supreme judiciary is now engaged—that of 
the development of American constitutional law. When 
the “establishment” clause was ratifed in 1791, a major 
intent was to leave intact State sovereignty in the field 
of governmental relations to religion. (Remember that in 
1791 several States had established churches, and for 
generations thereafter the bulk of the States supported 
church-afiliated schools. These arrangements were termi- 
nated, not by Federal constitutional law, but by the 
political process, by the vote of the sovereign people of 
the United States.) 

The question, therefore, rises: Can the “establishment” 
clause, originally designed to leave the States free, now 
be made a restraint on the States? And if so, how? 
Directly, through the Fourteenth Amendment, or indi- 
rectly, through the “free exercise” clause, which, as stat- 
ing one of the “privileges and immunities of the U. S. 
citizen,” is now transmitted to the States through the 
Fourteenth? Moreover, if the “establishment” clause is 
somehow—directly or indirectly—transmitted, what is its 
content, as transmitted? The 
original, narrow content (no 
preference in law for any 
particular articles of faith or 
mode of worship), or some 
developed content? And if 
the latter, why the develop- 
ment? On the other hand, if 
the “establishment” clause is 
not transmitted, are there 
in 1948 restrictions on State 
sovereignty which did not 
exist in 1791, and what are 
they, and whence are they 
derived, and how? These are 
still open questions, and exceedingly difficult ones. 

But our journalistic knight in armor will not come 
down from his white horse long enough to deal with 
them. Until he does, he will not have dealt honestly with 
today’s problem. Through his own fault, he will have 
left his own good faith exposed to doubt and challenge. 
He promised to regard the issue as simply constitutional, 
not religious. But those who respect the Constitution do 
not oversimplify the problem of its interpretation with 
reckless, unscientific, unhistorical abandon. And those 
who do so oversimplify are being swayed by extraneous 
considerations. To put it bluntly, I think that for Dr. 
Morrison the issue is religious. 

I have so far considered only Dr. Morrison’s method. 
It remains to consider the content of his interpretation, 
to see if, from the juridical standpoint, it is intellectually 
respectable. 
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O’Rourke Says 


I’m un-American 


Charles E. Dawson 








“If you believe that, you’re a Socialist. And if you’re a 
Socialist, you’re un-American.” 

That’s what a greying, Irish-Catholic businessman from 
Boston told me the other day. We had been talking about 
the truck drivers’ strike in that city, and in an expansive 
mood, spurred perhaps by the nearby attentiveness of 
a devoted wife and the sheer physical blandishment of 
cheese, crackers and a bottle of beer, my businessman 
friend waxed eloquent. We were soon gone far beyond 
the mere aggravation of his shipping difficulties into 
the entire problem of economic justice in our times. 
Over beer and crackers, it ofen happens that way. 

“They ought to call out the National Guard and force 
those truck drivers back to work,” my moderately afflu- 
ent companion declared. 

“Did you notice,” I countered, “that a Jesuit came 
out at their meeting in favor of the strike? He said it 
was just, and hoped they’d win.” 

Mr. O’Rourke (we'll call him that) grew more ruddy 
and grim. His jowls tightened into a stern, downcast 
line and he said shortly: “They'll silence him.” Meaning 
of course that the Archbishop or maybe the Auxiliary 
Bishop or the archdiocesan newspaper or his superiors 
would dampen the equally ruddy Jesuit’s ardor for the 
just causes of labor. Dampen his ardor and send him 
back to his proper bailiwick, the pulpit. 

I said: “I don’t know. I knew this particular Jesuit 
in college. He taught labor relations on the Hill, you 
know, before he came to his present position. Opened 
up an industrial relations institute there and had quite a 
time for himself. Did some good around the city, too.” 

O’Rourke was nonplussed. “You mean to say,” he 
frowned, “that the Church lets priests go around teach- 
ing stuff like that?” By that, of course, O’Rourke meant 
reasonable purchasing power for workers, collective bar- 
gaining, some voice for labor in the councils of indus- 
try, and much more that has been built up over the 
years from Quadragesimo Anno and Rerum Novarum 
through Monsignor Ryan to Bishop Sheil. 

So I sat there a few minutes and talked about 
economic justice. I told O'Rourke about the hardwork- 
ing Jesuit in Brooklyn and the other one in Los Angeles. 
About their labor schools and the big battle between 
IATSE and the Conference of Studio Unions. About the 
simple ABC’s of union thinking. About Walter Reuther’s 
insistence on purchasing power as the measure—the im- 
mediate measure—of economic rightness. O’Rourke 
looked glum. 

But O’Rourke looked glum only for a moment. Then 
he brightened, and you could see the Irish joy of argu- 
ment coming into his face, stabbing out of his eyes. 
O’Rourke was thinking fast, and a mind stropped razor 
keen in years of scrabbling around the high places of a 
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highly competitive business was serving him very wel] 


“You mean to sit there and tell me they taught yoy 
all that up at college,” he said with crafty deference, 
Like most Irishmen in Boston, O’Rourke had a healthy 
respect for my college, an old and honored institution 
with fairly good football teams and championship bas. 
ketball outfits. A good place to send your son. Either 
there or Harvard. Or the Heights, if they don’t take him 
at Harvard or up on the Hill. 

I told him about the ethics of economics, what | 
could remember quickly and exactly. About man’s right 
to a share of the products and productivity of nature, 
About the paramount value placed by Christ on the 
human person, and about how even in business life, the 
human person and his needs were first. 

And all the time I talked to O’Rourke, I became more 
sincerely amazed. This was all news to him. Or most of 
it was news to him. 

“Why, that stuff about industrial unions and a part 
in management of industry, that’s socialism,” he came 
back explosively. 

I said: “Look, Mr. O’Rourke, some of it is in the en- 
cyclicals, and some of it’s just the logic of the economic 
situation. But it’s there and it has been there a long 
time. I’m surprised you haven’t heard about it.” 

“Why,” he said—he ducked that last barb—“that’s 
socialism and it’s un-American. Anybody who feels that 
way ought to be shipped out on the next boat for Mos- 
sow.” He was riding high on his sense of rightness nov. 
“Who’s got the right to say to me, you have to pay 
more for clerks? The going rates for good clerks around 
here are thirty dollars a week. If I can get ’em for that, 
I will. And if they don’t want to work, they can go 
down the street and see if they can do better.” And 
much more, straight from the NAM pamphlets, straight 
from Calvinistic ethics, straight from Mill and Locke, 
though O’Rourke didn’t know about that. 

So O’Rourke called me un-American and said | 
was a socialist and should be sent to Russia where ! 
belong. And O‘Rourke is a Catholic and I am a Catholic. 
O’Rourke sent his son, my friend, to one Catholic col- 
lege, and I went to another. O’Rourke is a pillar of his 
parish, a doughty, shrewd businessman, a maker of 
money. And I’m sick and tired of O’Rourke and his 
kind. 

I’m sick and tired, too, of some of the basic ideas that 
are floating around the corridors and classrooms of 
Catholic colleges. And fed up with the pious shroud that 
covers injustice; disgusted with the spineless conspiracy 
of silence in churches which keeps the blaze of God's 
clory that is the papal teachings on economic justice 
pushed far back in the shadows. 

You say: “This is bitterness.” You say: “This young 
man doesn’t have money and he isn’t a_ businessman. 
He doesn’t understand. And he got all mixed up with 
couple of off-the-track priest-teachers in college who put 
all these hard-boiled notions in his head.” 

It’s not so, of course. Such a reply, putting it coldly, 
and with little kindness, would be about as ignorant # 
the density O’Rourke displays when he talks economic 
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It is much more than bitterness, much more than shal- 
low discontent. It is, I hope, much closer to being an 
adherance to beliefs and a participation in actions blessed 
by the best of Catholic economic thinking. 

The real tragedy is not in the young men who find a 
cheerless distaste and disgust in the perpetual stream of 
O’Rourkes. The real tragedy is in the development, over 
the years, of Catholic culture, especially on the Eastern 
seaboard, into a shabby mimicry of Yankee culture. 
The real tragedy is in the signs of fattened self-satisfac- 
tion displayed by these descendants of Roman martyrs. 

Some of the tragedy, too, is in the colleges they sent 
their sons too—the well-known ones in New England, 
and name-your-own elsewhere. The tragedy is in the 
grim pursuit of professional status, or of business prom- 
inence, which is made the mark of all that is best in 
this life in these colleges. Doctors and lawyers—priests, 
of course. Money, automobiles, summer homes, $15,000- 
a-year jobs, well-heeled marriages. It all adds up to 
tragedy. 

Of course, if you start blasting away at the O’Rourkes, 
their ten-dollar bills might be conspicuously absent from 
the Sunday collections. So, it’s soft pedal for Rerum 
Novarum. It’s genuflect to Mr. O’Rourke, and let him 
gouge his help—if you goad him with the Word, you 
might wind up in a generation with a religion without 
people. 

Religio depopulata. As in France, where 12,000 parish 
churches are crumbling into the dust of countryside and 
city because, for a century, the O’Rourkes with French 
accents managed to keep the Church on a chain. 


Spiritual vivisection 





John LaFarge 





One of our evening-paper columnists expressed himself 
recently as annoyed at the expression “human rights.” 
The apparent reason for his annoyance was the use of 
the term to indicate the rights of groups or of minorities, 
which he considered were being overemphasized. In its 
place he would speak only of “individual rights.” On 
matters of taste, verbal or otherwise, argument is usu- 
ally wasted. But it is difficult to grasp objections to a 
term which says quite what it is meant to say. “Human 
rights” are rights which attach to people—as individuals 
or as groups—precisely because of their humanity, that 
is to say, because of their common human nature as 
it comes from the hand of the Creator. They are thus 
clearly distinguished from rights which people enjoy 
merely as citizens, or as members of a church or any 
other given organization. My rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness come to me from God; my right 
to cast a ballot in next November’s election comes to me 
from my American citizenship; my right to obtain the 
services of a priest if I am dying comes to me as a 


baptized Christian and a member of the Catholic Church: 











it is a “Church right,” and an infinitely precious one, 
but it is not a right which comes to every human being, 


baptized or not. 
On the other hand, individuals have all kinds of rights 


—‘human rights,” properly so-called, and others—and 


among their strictly human rights they have some rights 


merely as individuals, and others as members of society. 


These reflections are made merely to clarify a re- 
minder that in a preceding paper (Feb. 7) we considered © 
the matter of human rights as a “prior battlefield” over 
which we, as Christians and as Catholics, need diligently 
to spread our advance forces in the spiritual warfare 
with the “organized despair” that menaces the world. 
We noted the area of the social rights of individuals as 
a particularly critical area in that “prior battlefield.” 
The study and the implementing of these rights would 
take us far afield into discussions upon matters of social 
structure and economic needs, 

But I hear an objection raised at once, to the effect 
that our faith is a spiritual one. The world’s “organized 
despair,” with its conspiracies and propaganda, is the 
work of the Evil Spirit; and such spirits are not cast out 
by humanitarian adjustments, but only by prayer and 
fasting, as Our Saviour Himself warned His disciples. 
Therefore, it is said, we should concentrate upon the 
purely spiritual, and avoid as illusory all efforts to cope 
with the enemy in the field of social forces. I have seen 
such sentiments expressed in a recent booklet destined 
for the use of young clergymen in this country. 

Certainly there is a sphere, the ultimate and supremely 
dominant sphere, in which prayer and self-denial are 
the only weapons. After every low Mass in the whole 
world, priest and faithful recite together the prayers 
which are intended (though many of us forget it) for 
the conversion of Russia. Our Blessed Lady, in her ap- 
paritions to the children at Fatima, explained that neg- 
lect of the spiritual means would bring disaster and war 
upon the world; and enjoined us to pray for Russia’s 
conversion. Last year’s program of a “May Day Prayer 
for Russia,” promoted by the Christophers, will snow- 
ball in 1948. Catholics, Protestants and Jews participate. 
But it would be a dangerous illusion to let such a spir- 
itual appeal serve as an excuse for social inaction. Far 
from being a more spiritual approach to the question, 
it is in reality less spiritual, since it confounds the re- 
spective functions of the spiritual and the temporal 
order. 

In his address on September 15, 1947 to the delegates 
of the Catholic International Union of Women’s Leagues, 
Pope Pius XII warned against the “false spirituality” 
that for some decades past has been seeking a return of 
the Church to the “purely spiritual,” under pretext of 
fearing an undue preoccupation with the temporal 
sphere: 

This would mean that the Church would be con- 

fined to the region of strictly dogmatic teaching, 

the offering of the Holy Mass and administration 
of the sacraments, and would be forbidden any 
access to, any concern with, the domain of public 
life, any intervention in the civil or social order. 

As if dogma had nothing to do with every phase 
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of human life, as if the mysteries of the faith, with 

their supernatural riches, should abstain from pre- 

serving and elevating the life of individuals and 
consequently harmonizing public life with the law 
of God and impregnating it with the spirit of 

Christ! 

Exclaimed the Holy Father: “Such a [spiritual] vivi- 
section is completely un-Catholic. The rallying cry should 
rather be ‘All for faith and all for Christ.’” He urged 
the women to raise their voices wherever vital interests 
are at stake, where laws are being deliberated regarding 
divine worship, family, school, social order, “wherever 
the soul of peoples is being formed through education.” 

The Pope further pointed out that “the Church has 
always stood at the forefront when there was a question 
of the genuine good of the entire people, the genuine 
common good.” He noted that the more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth—one of the points in the program 
of the International Women’s Union—has always been 
one of the principal objectives of Christian social teach- 
ing. 

It is, therefore, our faith itself, our spiritual and su- 
pernatural following of Christ, which impels us to defend 
human rights and to engage in action in the social and 
economic sphere. But when we start to engage in such 
action, a certain somewhat subtle challenge presents it- 
self. How far, it is asked, can the Church be said to 
have a positive Christian social program? Certainly we 
are strong when it comes to condemning what is unjust. 
On the negative aspects of social and political questions 
the Church pronounces with clarity and finality. It is 
wrong to defraud laborers of their wages; wrong to 
refuse an honest day’s work; wrong to deny workers the 
right to organize in their own behalf; wrong to deny 
people civil rights, etc. But what of the positive teach- 
ing? How far does our religion undertake to declare to 
us precisely, and in what detail, what are the remedies; 
just what should be our social or our business structure; 
what should be the anatomy of our international order 
or the best way of organizing a traly representative 
government? 

Are we at a disadvantage in this respect? From an im- 
mediate point of view it would seem that we do suffer 
a handicap, when we compare Christian teaching with the 
indoctrination practised by the totalitarian powers. In 
territories which Russia occupies or controls, the Soviets 
come forward with a completely integrated communist 
program. They have all the answers—cultural, economic, 
social, international. Hence it is urged that we should 
be able to match like with like: we should send into the 
field a Christian Roland, completely armed and fur- 
bished, cap-d-pie, to do mighty battle with Moscow’s 
monolithic Oliver. We are tempted, therefore, to cast 
about for panaceas; but if we yield to this temptation, 
and the panaceas fail, our condition is still worse. 

Our real—not our factitious—strength lies in quite a 
different direction: in the estimate and coordination of 
all our forces, each in its proper sphere, in its own true 
line of influence, and each operating according to its own 
nature and laws. A brief review may make this plain. 

The purely supernatural forces—those of our faith, 
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the might of prayer and holiness—stand supreme, and 
beyond all doubt and cavil. And there is no living mem. 
ber of the Mystical Body who cannot wield these arms, 

In the field of morals, our Christian teaching is fre. 
quently specific as to what is sinful and unjust, or dis. 
ruptive of human love and unity. The unchanging “Thou 
shalt not” of the Ten Commandments is graven upon 
every marketplace, every stock exchange, and over every 
hearthstone. 

Again, the same Christian teaching marks out broad 
but clear paths to walk upon in the fields of justice, 
charity and progress and common welfare. It plainly 
denotes the areas in which human rights are to be 
defended or in which construction is to be achieved, 
some of which were mentioned by Pius XII in the dis. 
course just quoted, and are found abundantly in other 
pronouncements of recent Popes and the bishops of 
various lands. A good example is the lively pastoral 
recently issued by the bishops and archbishops of south. 
ern Italy, which calls for a really constructive redistribu. 
tion of landed property, and for other social reforms. 

Our Christian faith does not undertake to offer a 
detailed and technical prescription for the mechanics of 
social, economic or political reconstruction. The most it 
does is to suggest, as does Pius XI in his encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, that a certain type of economy, 
such as the vocational group system, is in accordance 
with Christian teaching, and deserves our study and imi- 
tation; or, as does Pius XII in his Christmas discourse 
of 1942, to praise the excellences of a democratic regime, 
as specially suited to our times. 

But it is not a weakness of the Church that it refuses 
to act as a party-line headquarters for all human con- 
cerns. On the contrary, it is the tremendous strength of 
the Christian faith that, supreme in its own sphere— 
which is that of rendering to God what is of God—it 
blesses, guides, sanctions and fires with glorious inspira- 
tion its members when they undertake to render to 
Caesar what is truly Caesar’s. In other words, the 
Church, as a matter of religion, as a step in the follow- 
ing of Christ, as an exemplification of the gospel, bids 
the layman shoulder his burden of civic responsibility, 
urges him to study the problems of society and govern 
ment, and to seek their solution along the lines that the 
immutable cruths of our faith so definitely mark out. 
In the words of Pope Pius XII, ours is to be a “living 
faith,” one carried directly into the web of daily inter- 
course, gain, creation and recreation, without falsifying 
that faith by expecting it to do what is beyond its prov- 
ince, and likewise without stultifying our resources of 
intelligence and adventurous discovery, by timidly with- 
drawing ourselves into a spiritual “vivisection.” 

This, stated in large terms, is somewhat an overview 
of our position as we face the destructive forces of secu- 
larism and organized despair. If we are found halting ot 
weak in the battle, it is not because our forces are 
deficient, but because we have failed properly to appraise 
and marshal them. With this understanding, in a future 
paper I shall offer some suggestions as to how these 
forces may most effectively be deployed. 
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Locke’s treatise 
on government 





Robert C. Hartnett 





-(“Great Books” series: X11) 


The Two Treatises of Civil Government, of which the 
second is included in the Great Books program, was 
published by John Locke in 1690. Parliament had suc- 
ceeded in ousting the last Stuart, James II, and in 
achieving its supremacy over the Crown in the “Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688. Locke sided with the Parliament- 
ary party, the Whigs, for whom his Second Treatise 
became a political gospel. 

Our American historians of the school who believe, as 
so many did until a generation ago, that everything good 
and holy in political thought owes its origin to post- 
Reformation Anglo-Saxon sources have popularized the 
notion that our Founding Fathers went to school to 
Locke. Louis M. Hacker in The Shaping of the American 
Tradition still holds this view (see AMERICA, October 4, 
1947, p. 17). A careful reading of the Second Treatise 
will provide the answer to this controversial question. 

But Locke’s ideas are of more than historical interest. 
They are as contemporary as this morning’s newspaper. 
The present writer last spring received a statement from 
the General Motors Corporation of their philosophy of 
the State. It was unwittingly a restatement of Locke, im- 
proved by virtue of the consistency of GM’s position. 
John Locke is par excellence the political philosopher of 
today’s American businessman. 

Last November 10 Mr. Earl Bunting, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, presented Presi- 
dent Truman with the NAM’s program for foreign aid. 
It urged the President to include in the Marshall plan 
provisions protecting “private competitive enterprise in 
foreign countries” against further steps in the direction 
of nationalization of industries, and asked that we extend 
aid directly to such private competitive enterprises 
abroad, instead of extending it to foreign governments. 

What this means is that we should adopt John Locke 
and Adam Smith as the Baedekers of our momentous 
excursion into the crisis of European economics and 
politics. Europeans, however, have become convinced 
through bitter experience that these guides are mislead- 
ing and inadequate. We ought therefore to study Locke 
critically before we try to impose his political philosophy 
on the rest of mankind. 

One thing is certain: Locke’s political writings express 
what are called “operative ideals.” Millions of Ameri- 











cans shape their political thinking by Lockian standards. 

The author of the Two Treatises lived a life of varied 
experiences at a critical period in English political his- 
tory. He was born in 1632, found the Oxford lectures he 
had to attend pretty boring, but accepted a “senior 
studentship” in his college (Christ Church), an academic 
benefice of which Charles II deprived him in 1684. He 
turned his back on the ministry to study medicine, later 
serving as physician to Lord Ashley’s household and 
tutor to that nobleman’s grandson. Through his patron 
he entered upon a brief career of government service, 
followed by four years in France recovering his health. 
He then acted as adviser to Lord Shaftesbury and fell 
under a cloud as a consequence of his patron’s conspir- 
acy to dethrone Charles II. 

In 1683 he took refuge in Holland, where he lived on 
the pension he enjoyed from Shaftesbury and on the 
income from the lands he inherited from his father. 
James II demanded his extradition. Although Locke was 
pardoned, he refused to return to England until after the 
accession of William of Orange, the choice of the victo- 
rious Parliamentary party. 

He then became Commissioner of Appeals, a position 
providing him with an easy competence and a good deal 
of leisure for study, which he spent in Essex. He died 
in 1704. 

No one has questioned Locke’s sincerity. But he did 
build ideological fences around the interests of the 
landed aristocracy and the Parliamentary party whose 
favor he always enjoyed. As a result he has been for two 
and a half centuries an unseen lobbyist in every legisla- 
tive meeting in English-speaking countries. The Lockian 
doctrine that the purpose of government is to protect the 
“natural rights” of private property and to leave the rest 
to “free enterprise” has been dressed up to give it the 
“new look” by labeling it “the American way.” It has at 
one time or another captured control of both our major 
American political parties, and its exponents will wage 
an unremitting fight in 1948 to capture both of them. 

Locke, of course, wrote quite a few other important 
works, such as his Essay on Tolerance and his philo- 
sophical treatise, the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, where he espoused a sensist psychology wholly 
at variance with his defense of the natural law in his 
political writings. 

The second of the Two Treatises of Civil Government 
is worth reading more as a test of one’s knowledge of 
political philosophy than as a piece of instruction. 

For the most part, Locke did not originate the ele- 
ments of his political thought. Taken one by one, they 
seem to echo traditional western and even Christian doc- 
trines. But when Locke’s thought takes on the propor- 
tions of a system, the reader will realize that he is con- 
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fronted with a system at variance with that of Locke’s 

scholastic predecessors. 

The bias away from authentic Christian political 
thought really begins in the early chapters in a very 
unobtrusive way. 

Catholic political philosophers had carefully chiseled 
out the two pillars on which the moral structure of the 
State rests. The first is the social nature of man, his 
moral obligation under the natural law to form a State 
and to cooperate with his fellow citizens in the promo- 
tion of the common good. Here man is not morally free. 
He is obliged (speaking generally) to enter into a politi- 
cal union. This is the first principle. It rests on man’s 
intrinsic sociality. 

But man is free to decide what kind of State he thinks 
will best achieve the individual and social purposes 
which the Creator has imbedded in our nature. All men 
being equal as men, no one has a right to exercise politi- 
cal authority over his fellows except through their con- 
sent. Hence arises the second principle of government 
based on consent, or popular sovereignty. 

How does Locke handle these two start- 
ing principles? He begins with a lengthy 
disquisition on man in a “state of nature,” 
with a view to setting forth man’s “natural 
rights.” He begins, as did the scholastics, 
with the divine natural law of morality. 
But how does he understand it? He puts 
all the stress on the natural “rights” man 
possesses before entering civil society. Is 
he or is he not upholding the intrinsic need 
of political society according to man’s 

moral nature? This is the critical question the alert 
reader faces in the very first pages of the second Treatise 
of Civil Government. Locke opens Chapter VII by de- 
claring: 

God, having made man such a creature that, in His 

own judgment, it was not good for him to be alone, 

put him under strong obligations of necessity, con- 
venience and inclination to drive him into society, 
as well as fitted him with understanding and lan- 
guage to continue and enjoy it. 
This sentence bears a very close resemblance: to the 
scholastic doctrine of the intrinsically social nature of 
man. But does it really amount to an acceptance of the 
principle that membership in civil society is so intrin- 
sically demanded by man’s moral nature that life outside 
civil society must be termed “unnatural”? Or is Locke 
stopping short of that and making membership in civil 
society a matter of convenience, compelling as the rea- 
sons of convenience may be? 

If Locke means what the scholastics mean, if the first 
interpretation is the right one, then why has he spent so 
much time elaborating his concept of human nature in 
terms of the state of nature? If “the state of nature” is 
(paradoxically) morally unnatural to man, what can we 
learn about his social and economic rights and duties by 
analyzing mankind in an unnatural condition? 

But if Locke really means that political society is 
merely an expedient of convenience, a perfect arrange- 
ment by which the individual can shield, from the haz- 
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ards of an unorganized multitude living in close prox. 
imity, the possessions he has acquired by “naturg] 
right,” unrestrained by any social regulation, then his 
concern for what he supposes to be the individuals 
natural title to his property takes on a deep significance. 
This interpretation lines up Locke with the “rugged 
individualists” who look upon the State only as a mean 
of protecting wealth acquired without any consideration 
for the well-being of the community. This, incidentally, 
is the concept of the State against which Karl Mar 
fired his heavy artillery. It is a target made to order for 
communist onslaughts, because it is morally indefensible. 

As far as the essential propositions of political philos. 
ophy go, this is the one and only question to decide: js 
Locke an extreme individualist, a Spencerian before his 
time, or not? Is he just a “Liberty Leaguer,” a laissez. 
fairist, an apostle of unlimited free enterprise? You can 
be sure of finding phrases in his treatise which seem to 
absolve him of this indictment. For consistency is a 
jewel conspicuously lacking in his crown. But he leans 
heavily to one side and must be classified where he falls, 
We often describe the laissez-faire sys. 
tem as one in which the State takes no 
sides, adopts no positive program to pro- 
mote social justice and social welfare. In. 
stead it stands outside the mélee of free 
competition as an “umpire.” Locke upheld 
this view and even employed the term 
“umpire” to describe it. A careful reader 
should be able to find the passage, for it 
is one of the most significant in the second 
Treatise. 

One must also keep an eye out for the peculiar sense 
in which Locke uses the word “property.” Does he 
consistently use it in this peculiar sense? 

Locke undoubtedly defends the consent of the gov- 
erned as the basis of political authority. But in his 
concept is this authority really political? To put the 
question differently, do citizens in Locke’s state have a 
purpose essentially different from the purposes of the 
same individuals living in his “state of nature”? 

The question may seem abrupt, but the real doubt to 
be cleared up in reading this classic is whether Locke's 
political society really has a specifically public purpose, 
at least in one economic sphere. If not, is it a State at 
all? That would be a strange State, which would ignore 
the means by which wealth was acquired and distributed 
and would intervene only to “freeze” the disorderly ac- 
cumulations built up, as it were, behind its back. Its 
purpose would not be the public welfare, for it would be 
applying its police power to preserve the “take” of the 
“robber barons” of capitalism. It would be a State organ- 
ized by one class to promote only the interests of that 
class. 

In fairness to Locke one should recall that the vicious 
ness of this theory was veiled until the industrial revolu- 
tion hit its stride a full century after’ 1690. But whet 
excuse can be offered in behalf of the millions of our 
contemporaries who still cling to this dishonored doc- 
trine? 
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Fruits of Yalta, Teheran 





1SAW POLAND BETRAYED 





By Arthur Bliss Lane. Bobbs-Merrill. 
344p. $3.50 

When an American career diplomat 
resigns his post to tell his countrymen 
about the betrayal of a friendly coun- 
try, he is, indeed, a courageous man. 
Mr. Lane was appointed U. S. Am- 
bassador to Poland by the late Preei- 
dent Reosevelt in September, 1944, 
when that country was still under the 
Nazis. Accordingly, he planned to re- 
port to the Polish Government-in-Exile 
in London under Stanislaw Mikolaj- 
cayk, but somehow he never left Wash- 
ington until the summer of 1945. 

Shortly after the defeat of Germany, 
Mr. Lane went to Warsaw to serve as 
our first Ambassador to the new gov- 
emment ruling Poland in the post- 
Yalta era. Despite the fact that the new 
Ambassador was an old friend of Po- 
land, he could not long stand what he 
saw happening in that country, and 
on March 31, 1947, he resigned to tell 
the American people some bitter facts 
about the dishonesty and brutality of 
the Soviet and Polish Governments. In 
doing so, he necessarily revealed cer- 
tain painful mistakes of our own Gov- 
emment as well. 

The major part of / Saw Poland 
Betrayed is centered around the epoch- 
making international conferences of 
Teheran and Yalta. At the latter es- 
pecially, he claims, the betrayal of the 
Polish people was accomplished. With- 
out openly blaming Roosevelt for the 
events that led to the enslavement of 
Poland, the author indirectly attributes 
the outcome to the late President’s un- 
bounded optimism regarding Russia’s 
word. Mr. Lane was uneasy, he writes, 
when he discovered that Roosevelt had 
exaggerated confidence in his persuas- 
ive charm to win diplomatic partners 
to his own viewpoint. That such was 
an erroneous assumption Mr. Lane had 
been told by some of the late Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers. At the Teheran 
Conference, they pointed out, Roosevelt 
was unable to gain anything from 
Stalin, yet he persistently believed that 
he had. 

In his book, Mr. Lane gives some 
State Department high officials well- 
deserved praise for their realistic ap- 
praisal of Soviet policies. Among them, 


he cites Charles E. Bohlen, now Spe- 
cial Assistant to Secretary of State 
Marshall, as well as several less known 
diplomats. On the other hand, he cas- 
tigates such men as former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow, Joseph E. Davies; 
former Secretary of State Edward Stet- 
tinius; the late Harry Hopkins and 
others. Mr. Lane was infuriated on 
seeing Mr. Davies at the right hand 
of President Truman at the Potsdam 
Conference, where, he writes, Mr. 
Davies should never have been, since 
his presence encouraged Stalin to be- 
lieve the new President would continue 
the policy of appeasement of Russia. 
Events were to prove differently. 
Upon his arrival in Warsaw, Am- 
bassador Lane was quick to realize 
that what remained of a “strong and 
independent” Poland was now Stalin’s 
puppet, ruled by Soviet-trained Poles 
and persons imported from Russia. 
To prove that Russian policy toward 
the new Poland followed not a dis- 
oriented course, but rather a well-es- 
tablished pattern, Mr. Lane cites the 
Katyn Wood affair (mass murder of 
some 10,000 Polish officers by the 
NKVD) and the tragic uprising of the 
Warsaw population under General Bor- 
Komorowski against the Germans. The 
Polish Home Army had started a revolt 
in August, 1944, having been assured 
that the Red Armies under Marshal 
Zhukov and Rokossovsky would come 
to their assistance. The aid, however, 








never materialized, and the Nazis, still 
a formidable fighting machine, killed 
some 250,000 Warsaw Poles. 

During his year and a half in War- 
saw, Mr. Lane had plenty of oppor- 
tunity for observation. He saw how na- 
tionalist, anti-Russian and Catholic 
Poles were forcibly driven to submit to 
communist despotism. Altogether, it 
makes a disheartening story, including 
all-out terror against the opposition by 
the Russian NKVD and the Polish UB, 
MO, ORMO (para-military “citizens” 
militia” and reserve cadres); rigged 
and fraudulent elections; kidnapings 
of prominent opposition leaders; de- 
portations; economic exploitation by 
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the Soviets; the all-out warlike cam- 
paign against the United States and 
the eulogizing of Soviet despots. 

The concluding chapter of J Saw 
Poland Betrayed discusses the ulti- 
mate goals of Soviet expansion. The 
author contends that “there will be no 
turning back on the part of Stalin.” 
Under his leadership, Soviet Russia is 
bent upon world conquest, just as was 
Germany under Hitler. 

This book is an important document, 
written by an American official who 
was a keen and intelligent observer. 
Yet. in one respect, Mr. Lane’s ob- 
jectivity could be challenged. It is 
the question of Poland’s old territorial 
claims. Mr. Lane surely must know 
that the territories east of the “Curzon 
Line” were long in dispute, not be- 
tween Poland and Russia, but between 
Poland and the inhabitants of those 
territories—Ukrainians, White-Ruthen- 
ians and Lithuanians. Populated for 
centuries by these nationalities, the 
lands were conquered militarily by the 
Poles in 1919. In 1923 the League of 
Nations gave its approval to the con- 
quest, but with the explicit provision 
that some six to seven million Ukrain- 
ians enjoy autonomous status, especial- 
ly in the fields of local administration 
and education. These pledges were as 
often as not honored by their breach. 
As a result, serious minority troubles 
arose, which brought Poland several 
times before the League of Nations as 
an oppressor of racial minorities. 

When in 1943 the Soviets began to 
claim these territories—on the basis of 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement of 
1939 Russia had annexed these eth- 
nically non-Polish lands—the Ameri- 
can public was repeatedly told that 
these lands were not Polish, but 
Ukrainian. Now we hear again that 
the territories are Polish. With no in- 
tention of defending the Soviet grab— 
in fact, these peoples east of the “Cur- 
zon Line” would probably be glad to 
regain pre-1939 status—we think Mr. 
Lane would have done a service to his 
countrymen had he probed deeper into 
the origins of the problem. 

Despite this omission, Mr. Lane’s 
book should be widely read. As one 
country after another falls under com- 
munist domination, Americans must be 
aware of the danger ahead. On this 
score the author has, by his frank 
writing, accomplished more than most 
American diplomats are wont to do. 
He frankly calls Soviet Russia what 
she actually is—a menace to world 
peace as well as the conqueror of 
Poland. Water DusHNycK 
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Two historical novels 





THE IDES OF MARCH 





By Thornton Wilder. Harper. 246p. 
$2.75 





JAMES AND JOAN 





By Anne Fremanile. Holt. 279p. $3 


Amid the spate of historical novels now 
apparently quite the rage with writer 
and reader alike and which too often 
have little to distinguish them save un- 
blushing sensationalism, these two stand 
out for qualities rare in the genre at 
any time and almost non-existent today. 

Mr. Wilder’s reconstruction of Julius 
Caesar and the Rome of his times is 
best characterized, I think, by the word 
cerebral. Using the device of letters 
written to Caesar, by him and between 
members of his circle, Mr. Wilder has 
succeeded admirably in analyzing the 
dictator’s power, his ambitions, fears, 
misgivings, his supreme confidence in 
himself, and his deep, if misguided, de- 
votion to his country. The whole frame- 
work of the letters is most ingeniously 
conceived and executed; they are given 
enough quasi-critical apparatus to make 
them seem real historical documents 
and. more important for the novelist’s 
craft, their style is masterfully adapted 
to each individual writer. Mr. Wilder 
is a little free with dates and events, 
but that is a minor matter; here is his- 
tory in fiction form that catches the 
psychology of the times, and that is 
what makes an historical novel. 

The canvas is large, but each char- 
acter is unmistakably revealed. Caesar. 
of course, is in the foreground; but 
Catullus, Clodia, Cicero and, naturally. 
Cleopatra (and others), while throw- 
ing added light on Caesar in their cor- 
respondence to and about him, all un- 
consciously show their own lineaments. 

Most impressive are the many and 
long passages in which Caesar, writing 
to his confidant, Lucius Mamilius Tur- 
inus, thinks about death, fate, the gods 
and the meaning of life. Whether de- 
liberately or not, Mr. Wilder here tells 
us the somber story of the hopelessness 
of the pagan world. All the glory that 
was Rome, its pageantry, its marvelous 
administration, its majestic laws, its 
might and wealth, and all the host of 
its tutelary gods, could not conceal the 
fact that deep beneath every surface of 
pagan life lurked fear. And Caesar, 
who perhaps summed up best in his 
own person all these facets of Roman 
life, may have decided and adminis- 
tered with confidence and power, but 
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when he wrote from his heart to his 
friend he asked the questions any other 
mortal asks: Why am I here? How 
ought I act? What happens afterward? 
Only neither he nor all the learning of 
ancient Rome had the answers. 

With all these truly distinguished 
qualities, however, the book remains a 
little cold. There is an emotional im- 
pact in it, but it is emotion chilled 
somewhat by intellect, and that intellect 
is Mr. Wilder’s. There is undoubted in- 
genuity in the novel, but it shows 
through too much. If the stunt element 
oi the book can be disregarded, the 
reader will find a serious novel that 
dees not pander one jot to cheapness. 

One may be impelled, too, to wonder 
why modern dictators have never risen 
to one-tenth the stature of Caesar; for, 
no matter what may be said of him, he 
was never petty. 

In James and Joan, Miss Fremantle 
brings to the modern historical novel a 
distinction that is likewise rare. It is the 
distinction of an all-pervasive Catholic 
atmosphere. Hers is the story of Scot- 
land in the fifteenth century, and hence 
it is a turbulent, lawless story that she 
has to tell, not in the sense that her 
protagonists are turbulent and lawless, 
but in that they were surrounded with 
those elements. Their lives, in fact, 
were dedicated to peace. 

The first part of the book deals with 
voung James’ capture by the English, 
his long imprisonment in the Tower and 
what he learned under his English mas- 
ters of the art of kingship. The second 
relates James’ marriage to Joan, his re- 
turn to Scotland to take the throne, 
the treasons he puts down, his happy 
family life, his assassination. 

The book is difficult for several rea- 
sons. There is a great deal of genealogy 
strewn about, with resulting confusion 
about who is related to whom, or 
whether it matters. Again, there is some 
amount of forthright medieval state- 
ment on sex relationships, especially be- 
tween the young royal couple. Read out 
of the context of the times and cus- 
toms, this may make a reader wonder 
at the “all-pervasive Catholic atmos- 
phere.” Miss Fremantle, however. 
knows her Scotland and her Scotland 
of those days knew Christ and His 
Church. That fact runs through all the 
story and gives meaning to all the 
young King’s ideals and efforts. to his 
love and the Queen’s. to their love of 
country. 

Neither of these novels is for the 
reader who runs; either will reward a 
thoughtful reading. 

Haroip C. Gardiner 
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Criticism and defense 





THE UNITED NATIONS 





By Herbert Vere Evatt. Harvard Uni. 
versity Press. 147p. $2.50 


Some of his countrymen think he talk: 
too much and some of his fellow dele. 
gates regard him as too opinionated, 
but few will deny that Mr. Evatt, Min. 
ister for External Affairs and Deputy 
Prime Minister of Australia, has a dis. 
tinguished record of achievement in the 
United Nations’ brief history, and that 
he is eminently qualified to give a pro. 
found critique of the young peace or. 
ganization. Some will even go so far as 
to claim that Evatt is the natural leader 
of those small and middle Powers that 
see in the United Nations their main 
defense in a world shaken by conflict 
among the great Powers. In these notes, 
comprising three lectures delivered at 
Harvard as the Holmes Lectures of 
1947 during the recent General Assem. 
bly, he has provided the world with a 
valued commentary on the progress and 
future of the United Nations. 

Evatt’s analysis and suggested solu- 
tions of the current crisis of the organ- 
ization are far from being abstract, 
They reflect on every page the experi- 
ence of a practical man of politics, but 
the undercurrent throughout is that of 
an essentially legal mind. The cogency 
of his argumentation and the clarity of 
his solutions explain why Evatt became 
a justice of the Federal High Court of 
his native Australia at the age ol 
thirty-six. These gifts made them- 
selves known to the delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference; and in this vol- 
ume they are evidenced again in his 
discussions of the crisis in the Security 
Council and the proposals he makes for 
enhancing the role of the General Ae 
sembly. Comments on these two key 
organs form the core of the slender 
volume. 

Irresponsible use of the veto in the 
Security Council has done great harm 
to the prestige of the United Nations, 
and the natural solution is to strengthen 
the General Assembly by way of com- 
pensation. Evatt is in a good position 
when he analyzes both the defects of 
the veto system and the potentialities of 
the veto-less Assembly. At San Fran- 
cisco he fought strenuously and con 
sistently to modify the prerogatives of 
the five permanent .members of the 
Council. As a result of his efforts, the 
major Powers engaged themselves 0 
to use the veto “willfully to obstruct the 
operation of the Council.” It is Evatt’s 
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contention, bolstered by the record he 
presents, that the Soviet Union has 
failed to abide by this “interpretative 
agreement” and has used the veto from 
the very start in an irresponsible way. 
In his analysis of the veto situation 
Evatt is at his best. 

While admitting the extraordinary 
dificulty in securing a Charter amend- 
ment against the will of any one of the 
Big Five, the Australian Minister be- 
lieves that curbs on the Council can yet 
be made if only through tacit consent 
of the permanent members. One of his 
suggestions, that an abstention need not 
be regarded as an equivalent veto, has 
actually been accepted by the Soviet 
representative, although Vishinsky had 
railed at the notion earlier. But the ob- 
structions in the Security Council have 
turned diplomats’ eyes to the General 
Assembly. As the lecturer says: “Frus- 
tration of successful activity in one par- 
ticular direction, though important, 
need not be fatal.” Through his per- 
sonal efforts the General Assembly now 
possesses the enlarged powers that 
open the door to a solution. At San 
Francisco he took the lead in winning 
for this representative body the right 
to discuss “any questions or any mat- 
ters within the scope of the present 
Charter.” This article, when joined to 
Senator Vandenberg’s own contribu- 
tion—expressed in Article 14, relating 
to peaceful change—is the foundation 
for the so-called Little Assembly and 
may be the key to the United Nations’ 
dilemma. 

In reading these lectures, the impres- 
sion arises that this is really a defense 
of Australian foreign policy. It is note- 
worthy that Australia will be the first 
to profit from many of the suggestions 
made. This is not significant from the 
viewpoint of the United Nations’ future. 
It is fortunate that the political inter- 
ests of the “land down-under” happen 
to coincide with the real exigencies of 
the organization more closely than the 
interests of many other Members who 
are correspondingly less. outspoken for 
the true welfare of the United Nations. 
Evatt’s criticisms of the Economic and 
Social Council and of the attitude of 
some members of the Trusteeship 
Council, as well as his recommenda- 
tions on the Secretariat and the Inter- 
national Court, should be treated with 
Tespect, coming as they do from a man 
who, while relentless in his criticisms, 
has proved himself the ablest defender 
of the United Nations against those 
forces that tend to destroy it. 

Rosert A. GraHAM 





THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE 


By Father M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.O. 
Macmillan. 139p. $2 





Though brief, this volume places its 
author in the circle of Cory, Lunn, 
Goldstein, Bagger and those several 
others who have described their odys- 
sey through the fields of secular learn- 
ing in the search for truth, and ulti- 
mately to the harbor of their quest, the 
Catholic Church. 

Born of Jewish parents in New York, 


Father Simon received early religious 
training in the Reformed Jewish Syna- 
gogue. His public high-school training 
and subsequent studies at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan witnessed the depar- 
ture of his concern with religion, and 
replaced it with a desire for knowledge 
and truth. Dissatisfied with the lack of 
unity, order and completeness in that 
knowledge, he continued his work 
abroad in Berlin University. Here he 
was caught by philosophy, and discov- 
ered the kingdom of the spirit. Asso- 
ciated with and aided by friends who 
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in brief storylike text and fine illustrations, a 
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universal brotherhood, of prayer, and Christian ideals. 
This is a book full of color and happiness but also it brings 
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were likewise searching for the same 
goal of truth, he later pursued medical 
and philosophical studies both at Mich- 
igan and Chicago Universities. In the 
latter institution, his participation in 
the enlightened philosophical program 
of President Hutchins and Professors 
McKeon and Adler hastened him on 
his way. Logic and metaphysics, crea- 
tion and evolution, the immateriality of 
the soul, the existence of God, kinship 
with Aristotle’s devotion to truth and 
with St. Thomas Aquinas’ synthesis of 
natural and revealed truth led him to 
the doors of that teaching authority 
which alone claimed to be the sanc- 
tuary of all truth. 

Study of the gospels, of the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ, of the truths of 
Catholicism, brought him to the happy 
day of his baptism. Later he followed 
Christ’s invitation to the life of closer 
friendship with Him in the Cistercian 
Order, the earthly peak of the greatest 
of all romances, to fall in love with 
God. 

Father Simon was a Jew, and found 
the completion of Judaism in Catholi- 
cism; he was a scientist, and found the 
source and object of scientific truth in 
Catholicism. He embraced a greater 
life in surrendering a prominent life 
in the world—testimony of the former’s 
greatness. The book should prove grati- 
fying to Catholics firm in their faith, 
strengthening to Catholic students at 
non-Catholic schools, and enlightening 
to non-Catholics seeking the one true 
way. Joseru B. Scnuyter, S.J. 





WILL DOLLARS SAVE THE 
WORLD? 





By Henry Hazlitt. Appleton-Century. 
89p. $1.50 


Henry Hazlitt’s little book is admittedly 
a protest against the Marshall plan. 
Although agreeing with the general ob- 
jective of the plan—the restoration of 
European production and trade through 
cooperative international action—Mr. 
Hazlitt strongly opposes the methods 
thus far suggested for achieving such 
a goal. Huge loans made by a some- 
what irresponsible American Adminis- 
tration to wholly unreliable European 
governments, he declares, will not solve 
but rather aggravate the existing eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Mr. Hazlitt advocates instead that 
the United States strengthen its own 
capitalism by removing strangling re- 
strictions here and abroad, lowering its 
tariffs, restoring an international gold 
standard and providing interim aid to 
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Europe through generous gifts in food 
(not dollars). As a temporary expe. 
dient, Mr. Hazlitt would permit the In. 
ternational Bank to make loans to dey. 
astated areas, even as Western Europe 
should be persuaded by American ex. 
ample rather than coerced by dollar 
grants to restore private enterprise. 
Such, in brief, is the compound of 
good sense and half truths that Mr. 
Hazlitt offers to the public. For in pre. 
senting his economic arguments, Mr, 
Hazlitt does not hesitate to omit such 
evidence as is contrary to the position 
he upholds. When he urges, for ex. 
ample, that all controls be removed 
throughout the world in order to re. 
store economic balance, he disregards 
the fact that the recent American ex. 
periment in setting aside controls has 
not proved to be a helpful one. When 
he insists that an international gold 
standard be re-established, he avoids 
any discussion of how American gold 
stocks are to be re-distributed so that 
each nation can “re-enter the game.” 
When he concedes that temporary ex- 
port and import surpluses are impor- 
tant from the standpoint of business 
activity, he neglects to mention that 
this is one of the reasons why Westem 
Europe has been obliged to retain trade 
controls in the present postwar period. 
Moreover, when Mr. Hazlitt warms 
the United States that if it is deter. 
mined to act toward other nations “like 
a soft-headed Santa Claus” (p. 79), it 
must expect little or no gratitude, he is 
making an unwarranted generalization. 
That many Europeans and Britons view 
the Marshall plan as an American pro- 
gram of enlightened self-interest can- 
not, of course, be questioned; yet that 
many others are desperately grateful 
for our assistance is equally true. Lord 
Keynes, whom Mr. Hazlitt quotes for 
other purposes, best exemplified this 
type of gratitude in his last public ad- 
dress. In December, 1945 Keynes 
sought to convince the House of Lords 
of the spirit that prompted the Ameri- 
can loan. He stated: 
The American Congress and the 
American people have never ac- 
cepted any literal principle of 
equal sacrifice, financial or other- 
wise, between allied participants. 
Indeed, have we ourselves? . . . Is 
it not putting our claim and legiti- 
mate expectations a little too high 
to regard these proposals, on top 
of Lend-Lease, as anything but an 
act of unprecedented liberality? 
Has any country ever treated an- 
other country like this, in times of 
peace, for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing the other’s strength and re- 
storing its competitive position? 
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Certainly no supporter of the Mar- 
shall plan is so naive as to believe that 
fnancial aid in itself can save the 
world. Yet if American dollars succeed 
in salvaging a precious part of it, they 
may be considered, according to the 
broader canons of finance, as being 
prudently invested. 

Since Mr. Hazlitt’s analysis has ap- 
peared, however, just preceding an 
election year, its weaknesses may unfor- 
tunately be discounted by many in fa- 
yor of the author’s basic argument— 
that private enterprise alone can re- 
build the world economy. Here is a 
notion deeply revered by groups on 
Wall Street and Main Street alike, al- 
though each group tends to interpret 
it quite differently. Here also is a con- 
cept that is rapidly becoming an Amer- 
ican fable, much closer to folklore than 
what Mr. Hazlitt calls “the dollar 
famine” myth. Thus an influential part 
of the American public may accept all 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s opinions, because what 
he writes in simple language is what 
they have always hoped to hear was 
true. Sister M. THomasine, O.P. 





THE PATCHWORK TIME 





By Robert Gibbons. Knopf. 323p. $3 


The unresolved battle between good 
and evil continues to be a major theme 
for the novelist today. In every boy- 
meets-girl story it at least furnishes the 
backdrop if it does not fully occupy 
the center of the stage, as in Mr. Gib- 
bons’ novel. But, perhaps, this theme 
is best known to most readers as sex— 
aword which, as we all know, certainly 
had its reverberations and repercus- 
sions in every strata of society long 
before Freud made it the topic of smart 
conversation. However, Robert Gibbons’ 
hero, Johnny Somers, feels that it is 
his discovery alone, and is more than a 
little disturbed about it. 

At twenty-one, teaching in a small 
Southern town, Johnny Somers finds 
that he has a great deal to learn about 
life and women before he takes his 
place in the competitive world with 
other men. Having been brought up in 
anormal but somewhat sheltered home, 
he suffers rather unnecessarily before 
he leams that the conflict between the 
pure and the worldly involves a com- 
Promise; a saddening conclusion which 
does not disturb Mr. Gibbons half as 
much as it will his readers. For it seems 
Mr. Gibbons has built a whole novel 
around the story of the moral educa- 
tion of a young man too weak and in- 
effectual to make an appealing hero 


anyway, only to arrive at conclusions 
no different than those reached by any 
number of the mediocre, uninspired 
novels published recently. 

This is all the more disappointing 
since Robert Gibbons is a writer with 
an uncommon amount of strength and 
rhythm in his prose. His picture of a 
small Southern community reveals some 
of the finest examples of character de- 
lineation in fiction today: Blackie 
Boone, the predatory but not wholly 
dislikable young woman who seduces 
Johnny; Morris Gardener, the high- 
school principal who tries to set John- 
ny off on the right path; and Crow 
Johnson, a gargoylish but none the less 
thoroughly real prototype of the small- 
town tycoon and Godless individual. In 
fact, that may be the whole trouble with 
Gibbons’ provocative novel: if God 
smiles on towns like Pineboro, there is 
little evidence of it in this book. Also 
the rogues and the amoral, if not im- 
moral, people in the book seem to be 
more alive than the young Southerner 
whose struggle toward maturity is so 
painstakingly, often tediously, chron- 
icled here. There are also traces of 
experimentation in the writing of this 
novel which hamper rather than en- 
hance the narrative. It almost looks as 
though Robert Gibbons, in employing 
such mannerisms as running words to- 
gether, throwing in, here and there, the 
dot-dash Morse-code language, recog- 
nized the futility of his own tale and 
wished to distract us with these novel- 
ties in the text. 

RicHarp McLAvucHLin 





THE SNOB AND THE SAINT 





Edited by Sister Frances Teresa, S.S.J. 
The Mosher Press. 15lp. $2 


According to the little girl whose idea 
of holy things was derived from church 
and stained-glass windows, a saint is “a 
person the light shines through.” A 
snob, in the same dictionary, would be 
a person of spiritual opacity. There 
are plenty of lower-case saints in this 
anthology of essays to challenge and 
even contribute to a cure for snobs. For 
here are nearly fifty sketches, suffused 
with that Light, warmed by its wisdom, 
cheered by its charity. It would be sheer 
snobbishness to enter reservations, the 
kind of snobbishness that had reserva- 
tions about the acceptability of Dutch 
Schultz’s death-bed conversion, though 
God had none. 

Father John A. Toomey’s story of the 
gangster’s death is the first of Sister 
Frances Teresa’s selections. Like the 
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Oostburg, Wis., near Sheboygan 
DP 
Boys 7-15 
June 21st—Aug. 14th 


$275.00 
entire season 





Rev. C. F. Kuszynski 
2311 No. Southport 
Chicago 14, Ill. 








——CAMP HLOND 


(at Don Bosco) 
Ramsey, N. J. 


Ages: 8 to 13 
Rates: $20 per week 
Staff: Salesians of St. John Bosce 


(Phone: RAmsey 9-0066) 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. golf, 
swimming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplan- 
hockey, tennis, dancing, 
Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 31st year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Catalogue. 


Riding, 


ing, archery, 


dramatics. Junior 


Lynch, directors. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos”, 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 








Subscribers: 

For change of address, three weeks 
notice is required. When ordering a 
change, please name magazine and 
send us the old as well as the new 
address, including postal zone num- 


ber, if you have one. 
America Press, 70 E. 45th St. 55 META 
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majority of the sketches, it 1s reprinted 
from America. They were gathered 
together in book form because Sister’: 
students at Nazareth Academy, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., kept asking to take the issues 
home for father or mother or aunt to 
read. Here they are again—Theodore 
Maynard’s wry account of St. Thomas 
More’s wife, Father Bonn’s tribute to 
the gallant girls who married the Ma- 
rines who flew off to war, Joe Dever’s 
love story of his Aunt Katie, Dorothy 
Freemont Grant’s warning to “Dumb 
Doras”—and dozens of others, all short. 
all contemporary, all quite good 
reading. 

The book is available only at Cath- 
olic stores and at Nazareth Academy, 
Rochester. Hirary More 





THE STORY OF A FAMILY 


By Rev. Stéphane-Joseph Piat, O.F.M. 
Kenedy. 489p. $3.50 


The subject of this book needs no en- 
comium. It is the Martin family, which 
nourished the Little Flower. The ex- 
ample of this father and mother, “more 
worthy of heaven than of earth,” is 
what the founders of Catholic families 
need. 

The author has assembled a mass of 
facts, derived from a vast collection of 
personal letters and giving an ample 
commentary on the saint’s autobiog- 
raphy. Especially to be noted are the 
details of M. Martin’s last illness, which 
the saint in her story purposely leaves 
vague. 

The outstanding value of the book, 
however, is in its close study of the 
daily happenings in the family of a 
saint. The reader will not merely mar- 
vel from afar but will be inspired to 
imitate the high example given. Aware 
of the needs of present-day families, 
Pére Piat occasionally interrupts his 
story to analyze the spirit of the Mar- 
tins (always with bolstering citations 
from his sources) and to answer in 
passing the probable objections of 
worldly-minded people. 

Lovers of Ste. Thérése de ]’Enfant- 
Jésus and seekers after the secret of a 
perfect Catholic family life will be 
deeply grateful to the author for his 
extensive labor in compiling this fac- 
tual treasury. The proof-reader’s over- 
sights are, perhaps, more numerous 
than might have been expected. It 
seems also that the translator, in an 
effort to give a very faithful rendition 
of the French text, has somewhat sacri- 
ficed vigor and directness. 

H. Kennepy 
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The Word 





ALL FOUR EVANGELISTS REPORT 
the incident of Our Lord’s feeding the 
five thousand, though it is St. John’s 
account that is used as the gospel read. 
ing for the fourth Sunday of Lent. The 
episode has also been related in a best. 
selling novel that purports to be a de. 
scription of the effects on people of 
contact with Christ’s robe. According 
to St. John, Christ miraculously multi. 
plied five loaves of bread and two fishes 
into food a-plenty for five thousand peo. 
ple. In the novel, Christ’s lesson of love 
inspired those of His hearers who had 
brought food to share their provisions 
generously with those who hadn't. St. 
John asserts that Christ is God, who 
has not only compassion for our needs 
but power to supply our wants. The 
novelist pictures Christ as a kindly but 
efficient teacher determined to train us 
in correct moral behavior. 

We are directed in the first words of 
today’s Mass to rejoice. What have we 
to be glad about? The fact that we are 
Christians. And what does that involve? 
Inheritance of a cultural tradition, ac- 
ceptance of a set of values, a code of 
morality, an ethical system? The novel- 
ist and his millions of readers would 
seem to think so. For them Christianity 
is “a spirit,” the mood of a pleasant 
picnic lunch, held under the fading sun 
of a late spring afternoon in Galilee on 
the edge of-a smiling lake with a gentle 
preacher explaining a generalized mes- 
sage of pallid philanthropy. That is the 
sort of sentimentalism that makes East- 
er an event for milady’s wardrobe and 
Christianity a matter of contributing to 
the Community Chest fund; it is a use- 
ful incentive in recruiting drives, handy 
when you move into a new neighbor 
hood, conducive to the hushed atmos- 
phere of a fashionable wedding. 

We rejoice on Laetare Sunday, and 
always, not for any such trivial—or at 
any rate secondary—reasons, but basi- 
cally because Christ is God and because 
we, through God’s mercy, have been 
enabled to believe it as a sober fact 
and, believing it, have access to the 
grace He came to bestow—union with 
Him in this life and ultimately union 
with God the Father forever. 

Christ’s teachings are doubtless nec: 
essary for world peace, for social prog: 
ress, for domestic happiness; they offer 
the spiritual basis of democracy, the 
bond of brotherhood, the hope of civic 
unity. But not for any of these reasons 
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do we kneel in adoring acknowledg- iene of plays beyond their range or un- 
ment twice during the Mass—in the | ] hea { me suited to their talents. American acting 
Credo and during the last gospel—but on the higher levels, say, in a produc- 
because Christ is God. tion like Born Yesterday, is as polished 
His unmistakable claims to be God and efficient as a Buick sedan or 
. REPORT cannot be dismissed by emotional apos- JOHN BULLS OTHER ISLAND. an Underwood typewriter. What the 
eeding the trophes to His message of mutual love. With the exception of the Donald Islanders bring us is freshness and 
St. John’s His miracles, self-chosen proofs of His Wolfit Company, the English and Irish versatility, plus the enthusiasm of 
spel read. divinity, cannot be ignored by describ- repertory groups which have visited us highly skilled amateurs. 
Lent. The ing them as mere manifestations of al- in the past two years have favored our Those qualities are conspicuous in 
in a best. truism and incentives to unselfishness. theatre with distinguished acting. Even the first two productions of the Dub- 
o be a de. Either Christ is God, or our genuflec- Mr. Wolfit’s company was. stultified lin Gate Theatre, presented in the 
people of tions at Mass are a species of Sunday less hy inept acting than by a selection Manstield, by Aldrich and Myers in 
According calisthenics, our religion a regimen of 
isly multi. knee-jerks, our whole existence an en- 
two fishes igma when it is not a mockery. Pascal 
usand peo. has said it all in a sentence: “Apart 
son of love from Christ we know neither what our 
3 who had life nor ovr death is; we do not know 
provisions what God is nor what we ourselves 
nadn’t. St. are.” 
God, who Because Christ is God, He has the 
our needs right to command our allegiance, to 
ants. The announce the truths we are to believe, 
kindly but to list the conditions of our belonging 
o train us to Him. Without consulting our. prefer- 
ences, He declares his directions with 
| words of an “I say to you,” which His infallible 
t have we Church explains to us in matters of 
at we are family and business life. Because He is 
t involve? God, He spurns the kingdom the people 
lition, ac: would thrust upon Him and retires to 
a code of the mountain, returning that night, 
The novel- walking upon the water of the lake to 
rs would reassure the apostles battling the high 
iristianity waves and strong winds which He stills 
- pleasant —because He is God. And because He 
ading sun is God, on the next day He promises BENZIGER BROTHERS, U.S.A. Liturgical Edition 
ralilee on the people His body as food and His 
1 a gentle blood as drink that they may live for- MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 
ized mes- ever, a promise which He fulfills at the Official Liturgical Works 
hat is the Last Supper. 
kes East’ | Only because Christ is God is the For Char alters and, Chapels the Misem Defunctorum, on strong indie poper 
robe and offering of His death a gift of limitless Regulor Alter Size—-93 x 13 in. Small Altar Size—8 x 11 in. 
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association with Brian Doherty. The 
play chosen by the Gate players for 
their initial offering was John Bull’s 
Other Island, by George Bernard 
Shaw (as if you didn’t know), afford- 
ing local theatregoers their first look 
at the comedy in forty years. When 
first written, the play was Shaw’s con- 
tribution to what was then the Irish 
question, and if it did not help ma- 
terially toward a settlement of the is- 
sue, it at least led to a better under- 
standing of the problem by showing 
English and Irish character in juxta- 
position. The leading character is a 
bumbling Englishman who accompan- 
ies an Irish friend on a visit to the lat- 
ters ancestral home and immediately 
wins an Irish bride and gets himself 
elected to represent the district in Par- 
liament. The situations and lines fizz 
with Shaw’s usual effervescent humor. 

The tasteful and economical sets 
were designed and painted by Molly 
MacEwen, and Hilton Edwards di- 
rected. Mr. Edwards is also cast in the 
leading role, offering a performance 
that is both eloquent and _ hilarious. 
Michael MacLiammoir is persuasive as 
the Irish realist. Meriel Moore is a 
demure daughter of Erin. Lesser roles 
are interpreted with fidelity. 


THE OLD LADY SAYS NO. The sec- 
ond production presented by the Gate 
Theatre is described in the Playbill as 
a romantic play with choral interludes. 
Denis Johnston is the author. The story 
describes the delirium of an actor who, 
after he is struck on the head while 
playing the role of Robert Emmet, 
imagines‘ that he is really the great 
Irish patriot. Part fantasy and part 
satire, the play is too nebulous to grasp 
without previous briefing. Michael 
MacLiammoir designed the costumes 
and sets, and the latter were painted 
by Molly MacEwen. The direction by 
Hilton Edwards has the symphonic 
quality of a concerto, with Mr. Mac- 
Liammoir featured as the soloist while 
the remainder of the cast forms an 
orchestral background. It is beautiful 
to see and musical to the ear, but can 
be fully appreciated only after a second 
performance, or, better still, acquain- 
tance between covers. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





A Reminder: “America this 
Week,” our weekly news com- 
mentary every Thursday, 7:15- 
7:30 P.M. over WFUV (90.6 on 
the FM dial). 
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THE NAKED CITY. The voice of 
producer Mark Hellinger introduces 
what is regrettably his swan song in a 
story of “a city and its people without 
make-up.” Whether or not they go 
along with various Broadway colum- 
nists in their enchantment with “the 
pulsating heartbeat of the world’s 
greatest city,” adults should find the 
film a wholly absorbing one. The story 
is a deceptively simple account of a 
murder and the slide-rule efficiency of 
the New York Homicide Squad in solv- 
ing it from a modicum of clues, and 
the technique is realistic reportage 
made possible by on-the-spot film-mak- 
ing. Against a background which cap- 
tures the different moods and facets of 
city life and a variety of incidental 
human vignettes, the threads of the 
narrative are precisely and logically 
unraveled so that the audience shares 
in each new development and arrives 
simultaneously with the police at a 
recognition of the master strand which 
gives rise to the breathless climax. The 
characterizations are remarkably con- 
sistent both in writing and perform- 
ance, with Barry Fitzgerald lending a 
rich zestfulness to the role of a sea- 
soned detective lieutenant, and Howard 
Duff, Dorothy Hart and Don Taylor— 
recruited respectively from radio, stage 
and the Army Air Forces show—lend- 
ing admirable support. The film’s blend 
of unobtrustive artistry with popular 
appeal should make a wide assort- 
ment of moviegoers happy. (Universal- 
International. 


MY GIRL TISA. America, the land of 
opportunity, had pitfalls for the im- 
migrant at the turn of the century, 
which this family picture describes in 
semi-humorous and far from definitive 
terms. Sweat-shop employment, the 
complexities of citizenship tests and 
the devious motives behind Assembly 
District picnics all figure in the life of 
Tisa (Lilli Palmer), who is working 
like an eager beaver to bring Papa 
over from the Old Country. Further 
complications, nearly leading to her 
deportation, ensue when she tries to 
finance a law course for her sweet- 
heart and falls into the clutches of a 
gangplank swindler; and it takes the 
personal and highly coincidental inter- 
vention of Teddy Roosevelt to set mat- 
ters right. For all its broad humor and 
elementary dramatics, there are both 
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charm and value in the film’s portrays] 
of the earnest and industrious new citi. 
zens, which breaks down only whep 
dealing sympathetically with the her 
(Sam Wanamaker), a bumptious youth 
who, given the opportunity, seems cer. 
tain to turn into a first-class politica] 
grafter. (Warner.) 


SLEEP, MY LOVE. Apparently the 
difficulties faced by a husband trying 
lethally to dispose of his wife are enor. 
mous, since the villain in this cage 
(Don Ameche), impelled by the con. 
ventional lure of money and a woman 
(Hazel Brooks), is forced to fellow an 
extraordinarily complicated and dan. 
gerous procedure in an effort to de 
prive his spouse (Claudette Colbert) 
of sanity and/or life. She is saved from 
several close calls by a brash and fast. 
talking young man (Robert Cun. 
mings), who shows that his heart is 
in the right place by taking her to a 
Chinese wedding, and eventually ex. 
poses the murderous plotters. The chief 
mysteries, however, to an adult audi- 
ence are likely to be how the hus. 
band’s vulnerable scheme remained 9 
long undetected, and why such a good 
cast was wasted on so shoddily written 
and unconvincing a tale. (United Art. 
ists.) 
Moira WatsH 


Parade | 








THE NEWS, LOADED WITH 
strenuous action, seemed to fill the 
week’s air with a dynamic hum.... 
The hum whirred through many fields 
of human endeavor. . . . Law enforce: 
ment took no nonsense from anyone. 
. . . Cincinnati health inspectors dis 
covered an elderly lady keeping seven- 
teen cats and a rooster in her small 
apartment. The inspectors cited her. 
. . . Tough economizing made Govern 
ment service austere. . . . In New York, 
Federal office workers were reduced 
from one clean towel a week to one 
every other week. Judges were cut 
from two towels a day to two for two 
days. . . . Digestive systems showed 
rugged power. . . . Columbus, Ohio, 
police arrested for extortion a side 
show artist who made a daily practice 
of swallowing electric-light _ bulbs 
razors, parts of pop bottles. Although 
the man’s innards were in satisfactory 
condition, prison doctors changed his 
diet to one that excluded all roughage 
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_,. Unique methods of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul were uncovered. ...A 
Philadelphia bandit, riding in a taxi, 
help up the driver for ten dollars, then 
gave the driver one of his own dollars 
hack to defray the taxi fare. ... A 
New Jersey youth stole $2,000 in jew- 
dry and $300 in cash to buy hay for 
a horse he had purchased for eighty- 
fve dollars. “I loved the horse,” the 
youth told police. . The strenuous 
favor of the week was not confined to 
the ground... . A Boston lady boarded 
a plane to attend a party in Philadel- 
phia. Unable to land in that city, the 
plane flew on to Miami. While the 
Philadelphia party was in progress, 
the lady found herself in Miami... . In 
Louisville, Ky., a citizen stepped onto 
a plane te go to his home in Nashville, 
Tenn. Because of bad weather, the 
plane took him to Jacksonville, Fla. 
Still optimistic about reaching his 
home, the citizen boarded a north- 
bound plane, headed for Nashville. 
The weather continued bad, however, 
and his plane landed him in Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Here and there, dynamic action 
was carried too far... . In Japan, for 
example, this urge expressed itself in 
suicide. . . . The steep precipice be- 
neath the 300-foot Kegon waterfall, a 
popular place for suicides, was lit- 
tered with the bodies of men and wom- 
en who had failed to leap far enough 
out to land in the pool below. Deplor- 
ing the inferior technique of recent 
suicides, Nikki, a near-by town, re- 
quested future suicides to jump prop- 
erly and land in the pool. A Tokyo 
newspaper also commented adversely 
on the tactics of recent Kegon suicides, 
and then revealed that authorities were 
considering putting up a sign at the 
proper location, to read: “Authorized 
suicide spot.” Though Japan is still 
pagan, the prospects for the Church 
there are said to be rosier than ever be- 
fore. . . . Japan may even now be 
viewing the twilight of paganism. .. . 
The Sun of Christianity may be about 
to rise on a long tomorrow. . . . How 
strange to the modern mind is the 
thought of a Catholic Japan—a Japan 
in which statues of St. Joseph replace 
Shinto figures, a Japan where the 
Mother of God is known, the Sun God- 
dess unknown... . A Japan that is the 
land of the Risen Son. . . . Strange 
though this thought may be to the 
wentieth century, it may not be so 
strange to the twenty-first and the 
other centuries ahead. 


JoHN A. TooMEY 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S, degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. EX- 
TENSION: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.s Quebec City, Canada; Parie and 
Rome, Address Secretary. 


Marymount gag Schools: Wilson Park, 
boa omg oa ; Fitth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. * les Reverend Mother. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 


usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training; 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 

tional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 

















REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA: 

Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 

Address: The Registrar 


ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED IN 1847 

Chartered by the Regents 

Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Beautifully located among the Ramepo Hille. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics including all sports. Send for illue- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxede 230. 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of — 
for Teacher’s Lice 


by New York set gh of Regents. Degree of ‘Bachelor 

of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A candardising Conservatory of Music 
is maintained in connection with the College. Pic- 
turesquely loeated on the upper Mississippi. One 
hundred acre campus. Served by the ‘Ze a 
‘Hiawatha’, “‘The 400”. ONLY FIVB HOURS 
FROM CHICAGO. 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
= 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Wemen 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 


Boarding High School 
for Boys 


Conducted by the Salesians of St. John 
Bosco since 1915. 
DON BOSCO, RAMSEY, N. J. 
(Phone: Ramsey 9-0066) 
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SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 

Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 

American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


conducted by 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts—Science—Education 

Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 

Secretarial Science—Social Service 
Nursing—Medical Technology 
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Correspondence 





Catholic daily now 

Epitor: My congratulations and heart- 
felt thanks to the Editors of AMERICA 
for the superb and constructively stim- 
ulating article by Neil MacNeil on 
“The needs of the Catholic press” in 
your issue of February 21. 

Our enemies—the enemies of truth 
everywhere—are alertly aware that 
control of the media of communication 
is today the most effective way to se- 
cure real control of the minds and 
souls of men. If we are to achieve 
success in the current mighty world 
struggle over error, deceit, misinfor- 
mation, etc., in our defense of truth, 
we would do well to heed the invalu- 
able suggestions made by one of the 
Editors of what is generally regarded 
as the world’s outstanding daily. 

A Catholic daily is long overdue. 
Why can’t we make this suggestion of 
Mr. MacNeil in AMERICA a reality in 
1948? 

(Rr. Rev.) Donatp A. McLean 

Washington, D. C. 


The Dutch and the Indies 
Epiror: Allow me to rectify some 
statements in your “Comment on the 
Week” (issue of January 17) about a 
federated state in the Indies. 

1. When, after the war, the Dutch 
returned to the Indies they did not 
resume their pre-war colonial policies; 
they came with the intention of honor- 
ing the Queen’s promise, broadcast on 
December 7, 1942, that in future the 
former colonies in the East and in the 
West Indies would be equal, self-gov- 
erning partners of the mother country, 
together constituting the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. 

2. The Dutch, by the so-called 
“Linggadjati Agreement,” did _ not 
promise to give complete dominion 
status to the federated Indonesian 
states. The Agreement provides for the 
constitution of a sovereign state, the 
“United States of Indonesia,” no less 
sovereign than Holland itself. This new 
sovereign state, the forming of which 
should be accomplished about January, 
1949, will be united with the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands (i.e. Holland and 
her dominions in the West Indies) by 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, 
which will have to settle the common 
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affairs of the two partners of the union, 
more especially foreign relations, de- 
fense and, eventually, financial mat- 
ters. 

3. “Immediate steps to form an in- 
terim government were urgently recom- 
mended.” your Comment states. That 
is quite correct. But the proposal to 
form an interim government was made 
by the Dutch in the spring of 1947. 
The government of the republic (one 
of the federated states), however, sa- 
botaged it by claiming the majority in 
this government, thus trying to create 
a situation in which the republic would 
he able to force its own decisions. 
This. of course, was declined. The 
urgent recommendation to form the 
interim government was made on the 
occasion of the visit of the Dutch 
Premier to Batavia by the other ne- 
garas (component parts of the United 
States of Indonesia), who at long last 
had lost their patience with the con- 
trariness and stubbornness of the re- 
public and its intrigues to dominate 
all the Indies. The Dutch had hardly 
responded to this suggestion when the 
republic, now threatened with isola- 
tion, hastened to turn around and state 
its willingness to join the interim gov- 
ernment on equal grounds with the 
other federated states. The interim gov- 
ernment could have been formed last 
summer and the work of political and 
economic reconstruction would by now 
have made good progress, if the re- 
public had shown sincere intentions. 

E. G. H. BorNEWASSER. 
Editor, Katholieke Illustratie 
Haarlem, Holland 


Franc devaluation 
Epiror: I very rarely find myself 
in substantial disagreement with 
AMERICA’S positions on public issues, 
but I cannot find the key in your com- 
ment in the issue of February 7 on 
devaluation of the French franc. 
First, it strikes me that your writer 
missed the moral issue, which would be 
understandable in the secular press, 
ie., the violation of the international 
obligation. As soon as expedience is 
substituted for principle, we find our- 
selves subscribing to a sort of volun- 
tarism in lieu of the rule of reason and 
equal application of the law. The Inter- 
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national Monetary Fund might bh, 
called a little UN for monetary affairs 
You know what would happen to, say, 
Ecuador, if it should fly in the face 
of the Fund’s decision. 

Second, your writer says that France 
had to devalue the franc. Regardless o{ 
the merit of France’s argument, there 
was only one proper way to do it, un. 
less we must cynically agree that when 
any nation finds itself facing a hard 
choice the easiest thing to do is to bear 
in mind that might makes right; you 
can always find reasons to support your 
action. 

Lastly, your writer concludes with 
the statement that the French action 
points up the need for economic and 
political unification in the Marshall- 
plan countries, But the Fund already 
is an economic unification of many 
more countries. If France by her action 
has set the pattern of how such self. 
governing bodies will operate when put 
to the test, I personally don’t see why 
any small nation would want to join. 

Austin P. SuLiivan 

Boston, Mass. 


Sherman Act query 

Epitor: In his review of Braun’s Union- 
Management Cooperation (AMERICA, 
issue of Jan. 17, 1948), Father Masse 
writes: “Today the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the ILGWU bargain 
with their organized employers as do 
other unions, but in addition they co- 
operate with them in rationalizing com- 
petition, stabilizing production. . . . 
From this cooperation both workers 
and employers have profited, and such 
evidence as exists tends to show that 
their progress has not been at the ex- 
pense of consumers.” 

If the final clause is true, perhaps 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act was a mis- 
take. Does America think it was? 

James F. Fatton, Jr. 

Medford, Mass. 


(Despite labor-management coopera- 
tion, the needle trades remain among 
the most competitive of American in 
dustries. Nor is it clear that the co- 
operation that has evolved constitutes 
any infringement of anti-trust legisla 
tion. We would not be averse to some 
serious re-thinking of the philosophy 
of the Sherman Act.—Ep1tor) 





The views expressed under Correspon 
dence are those of the writers, and do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions of 
the Editors. America prefers short let- 
ters of 300 words or less, and merely 
tolerates longer ones. 
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